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OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE.—The MEETING announced for last Monday, 
December 23, is POSTPONED till Monday, December 30, in 
consequence of the most lamented death of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, the President. y order, 
ANDREW MURRAY, Assist. Sec. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY 


Regent’s-park.—The Days fixed for the Exhibitions of 
Plants, Flowers, and Fruit, at the Gardens next Season, are 
Wednesdays, May 28th, June 18th, and July 9th, 1862. 

American Plants, in June. 
The Spring Exhibitions will be held on Wednesdays, 
March 26th, April 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd, 30th, May 7th. 
By Order of the Council, 
J. DEC. SOWERBY, Secretary. 








OCIETY 


LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, that in consequence 
of the lamented death of His Roval Highness the Prince 
Consort, the ORDINARY MEETING of Thursday. the 19th 
of December, is POSTPONED until the 9th of January, 1862, 

The exhibition of early printed books will, it is hoped, be 
then resumed. By order of Council, 
C. KNIGHT WATSON, Sec. 
Somerset House, Tuesday, December, 17, 1861. 


NEW COLLEGE, Oxford.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will be held on Tuesday, the llth of February 
next, and following days, for the purpose of electing Two 
Oe Exhibitions, tenable for five years from matriculation. 
emoluments of each Exhibition will be 90/. a year, 
including rooms and tuition 

Candidates must be not more than 20 years of age on the 
first day of examination. 

Gentiemen who wish to offer themselves are requested to 
callon the Warden, on Monday, the 10th of February, between 
$and 5 o'clock p.m., bringing with them certificates of birth 
and gry and testimonials of character. 

N.B. Any person who shall for twelve terms have been a 
member of New College becomes thereby eligible to the Win- 
chester Fellowships in the College, as well as to the Open 
Fellowships. 

27th Nov. 1861. 











THE PRESS. 


HE PRESS.—An established London 
(Monthly) AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER for SALE 
A gentleman whocould devote the whole of his time to it 
would find this a very eligible investment. 
Address for particulars to ‘‘ A. B. C.,"’ care of Messrs. 
Hammond and Nephew, Fe Lombard-street, EC. 


THE ARTS. 
URFORD’S PANORAMA.—Now RE- 


OPENED with a new Panorama of NAPLES; also 
Messina and Switzerland. Day and evening. Admission 
reduced to ls. Friday 2s. 6d. Open morning, from 10 till 5; 
evening, 7 till 10. Leicester-square. 


TLLUMINATION. —Boxes of Colours and 


Materials, Outlines, Laing’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite. 
___Wrssor and NewTon, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 


JTLLUMINATING.—A lady who has eopied 


much from old MSS., has had great experience in teach- 
ing drawing and painting, and is highly recommended, wishes 
to meet with PUPILS. Terms—five Teanone for 17. 1s. 
Address “ B.,"’ 314, Mr. Bowden's, Oxford-street. 


y ; 
ce Ust0 N.—Copies of Mayall’s Photo- 
graphs.—Publishers and Pes a CAUTIONED 
against SPU RIOUS COPIES of Mr. YALM’S CARTES 
de VISITE PORTRAITS of EMIN ENT > ERSONAGES., as, 
by selling the same, they render themselves liable to action 
for damages. 
All pemaine portraits have Mr. Mayall's name and address 
tback, and are published wholesale by Messrs. A. MARION 
nd Co., 152, Regent-street. 


ORTH LONDON GALLERY, 
MUSEUM, and SCHOOL of ART.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING, to inaugurate the Project for a new Building for 
the Finsbury Sc hool of Art, in conjunction with a Museum 
and Picture Gallery for the North of London, will be held at 
Islington towards the end of January, 1862. The Earl 
GRANVILLE, K.G., Lord President 6f the Council, has 
kindly promised to take the Chair, and will be supported by 
other noblemen and gentlemen on the occasion. Further par- 

ticulars and the day of meeting will be duly announced. 

JOSIAH HOULE, Hon. Sec. 
No. 9, Guildford-street, Russell-square. 





























O POLITICAL LITERARY GENTLE. 


MEN. Parties whocan command from 20007. to 30007., 
on good security, and very desirable interest. may hear of a 
favourable opportunity by addressing “Gamma,” 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


of ANTIQUARIES of | 


MUSIC. 
WFR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, 
* Hanover-square Rooms,—FIRST CONCERT, Jan. 8, 


1862. Subscription, One Guinea. 
ER, and Lucas, 218, Rezent- street: CRAMER, 





» 201, Regent-street ; AvstTIN's Ticket Office, 
St. James's Hall; Keira, PROWSE, and C ‘0. , 48, Cheapside. 





1) USICAL UNION INS TITUTE.—The 
4 LIBRARY is NOW OPEN to Members daily, from 2 
until 4 (Saturdays excepted), when any information on subjects 
of musical interest may be obtained, with every convenience 
afforded for the perusal of Books and MSS. belonging to the 
Institute. A Special Report of the First Session will be sent 
| to Members. 

Letters addressed to Mr. Evia, 18, Hanover-square, 

will be promptly attended to. 


r rv .¢ 7 
HE MUSICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Fourth Season, 1862.—The following is the proposed 
Scheme for 1862. At St. James's Hall: ‘wo Conversazioni 
on Wednesday evenings. January 29 and Jvly 2; Four Or- 
chestral Concerts, on Wednesday evenings, March 12, April 30, 
May 21, and June ll. At the Marylebone Institution: Two 








ings. February 26 and November 12; Four Fellows’ Meetings, 
on Wednesday evenings, February 5, March 26, June 4, and 
November 26. The Annuai General Meeting of the Society 
(Fellows and Associates) on February 5. 

Conduetor of the Orchestra, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

Members’ tickets for 1862 are now readv for delivery at 
Messrs. CRAMER and Co.’s, No. 201, Regent-street. Any re- 
served numbered seat not already engaged may be secured 
for by series of concerts, on payment of an extra sum of 
los. 6d. 


the scheme for 1842, may be obtained of Messrs. CRAMER and 
Co., and of the Hon. Secretary, 
CHARLES SALAMAN, 36, em, Portman- 
St. James’s Hall. square, W. 


° a) Tr Nd 
Royal, ENGLISH OPE RA, COVENT 
© GARDEN.—Under the pemnge ment of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON 

BR os ann Combination of Attractions for the Christ- 

mas Holidars. 

BALFES GREATEST SUCCESS—The NEW OPERA 
and the NEW COMIC PAN TOMIME every evening. 

Every Evening will be presented the New and Original 
Grand Romantic Opera. in Three Acts, entitied THE PURI- 
TAN’S DAUGHTER (the Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman). 
Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. 
Santley, Mr. H. Corri, Mr George Honey, Mr. A. St. Albyn, 
and Mr, W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon 

After which (written expressiv by J. M. Morton). a Grand 
Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. entitled HARLEQUIN 
GULLIVER; or, a Trip to Brobdingnag, a Peep at Lilliput, 
and a Flying Visit to Laputa. With entirely new Tricks, 
Transformations, Decorations, Machinery, Dresses. New 
Splendid Scenery, including the Grand Tr: insformation Scene, 
by W. Callcott, in which will be represented new and patent 
effects never before attempted on the Stage. Gulliver, Mr. 
W. H. Payne; Mrs. Gulliver, Mr. F. Payne Principal 
Danseuse. Mile. Lamoureux, supported by the Ladies of the 
Corps de Ballet. The Harlequinade sustained by the eminent 
Pantomimists, Messrs. H. Payne, F. Payne, H. Lauri, E. Lauri, 
8. Lauri, and Miss Jenny Lauri. 

NOTICE.—A Morning Performance of the New Pantomime 
will take place on WEDNESDAY, January 1, and on every 
succeeding Wednesday till further notice, commencing at two 
o'eleck. Carriages to be in attendance at four. 

Box-office open daily from ten till five. Commence at seven 
Places booked without cl charge. 


\ HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured by them, 
have the full compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone. 
best workmanship and material, and do not require tuning. 
Guineas. 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals ..... - 6 
(The best and cheapest Harmonium made.) 
With One Stop, oak case (reduced price) ... 
Piccolo Piano Model, One —— Laine (ur 
indicator) .. 
(With soft and ‘distinet tones, ar cting fingerb: yard. ) 
WithTwo = one set and a-halfof vibrators (polished 
case) ... 12 
(The extra. upper ‘hialf-set of vibrators ‘adds wonder- 
fu'ly to the effect of the treble, and produces a beau- 
tiful diapason-like quality of sound. 

With Three Stops, large size, organ tones (polished case) = 

With Five Stops, two sets of vibrators, itto 

With Fight Stops, two sets of v ibrators, ditto Fv 

With Ten Stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto 30 

(The best and most effective instrument made.) 

For particular description of the above, and other Har- 
moniums in rosewood and mahogany cases, see Messrs. 
Wheatstone and Co.'s Illustrated Catalogue, which may be 
had of them gratis and post-tree on application. 

The only Exhibition Prize Medalist for Harmoniums, 1851. 

An Extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums by 
Alexandre (including all the latest improvements) at prices 
from 5 guineas to 150 guineas. 

WHEATSTONE and Co., Inventors and Patentees of the Con- 
certina, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London. 

_ The Original } Mar anufacturers and Impor ters of Harmoniums, 

















YDROPATHY.—WINTER TERMS.— 
The BEULAH-SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the 
Crystal Palace, is open for the reception of Patients and 
Visitors. Terms:—Patients, from three guineas; Visitors, 
from two guineas, according to accommodation. 
Particulars of Dr. RrrrerBANDT, M.D., the Resident 


Physician. 
GYPTIAN DESERT SANITARIUM, 


for the Treatment of Pulmonary and other Ir ‘alids.— 

The above establishment, beautifully situate in the Desert, 
near Cairo, surrounded by grounds and gardens for exercise, 
is intended to supply a want long felt by invalids visiting 
Egypt, where they may, with the great advantage generally 
derived from the pure air of the Desert, have regular medical 
ndance, combined with domestic comfort. The domestic 

arr ts are ted by the Matron Mrs. MICHAEL, 
under the medical and general ye itendence of Dr. PAT- 
TERSON, the oy oy English Physician of Cairo. A limited 
be admitted this season. Terms thirty 








number only can 
guineas per month, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


al ™ ar 

OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 
e MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions. and the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material, 
and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 
| Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
| quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engagedin tuition, J. G, 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC. 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility. and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 
37, Gracechurch-street, London. 





Trials of New Chamber Compositions. on Wednesday even- | 


Information relative to the admission of new members, and | 

















SALES BY AUCTION. 


Engravings, Drawings, &c. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AU c. 
sont at their ey 45, Leic ester-square, W.C. (west side), 
on THURSDAY, ARY 2, and following day, a large 
COLLECTIONS o ‘ENGRAVINGS in all the Classes—nu- 
merous interesting Portraits, for the Portfolio and for Iuse 
tration—Etchings by Old Masters—a Collection of Drawings 
by Ancient — Modern Masters. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamne. 


Public Sales of Pictures, Books, — Jewellery, Object of 


Art, &¢., 


ROWN and MACINDOE (Established 
in Glasgow for fifteen years) beg to intimate that a 
LONDON HOUSE has been OPENED by them at 34, King- 
Street, Covent-Garden, (tirst door west of the Garrick Club,) 
where Mr. Brown will be constantly in attendance, for the 
yurpose of conferring with parties whe may wish to consign 
Property for PUBLIC or PRIVATE SALE to either of the 
undernoted Establishments. 
BROWN, MACINDOE, and BARTON, Fine Art Gallery 
and General Auction M rt, West morel wnd- street, Dublin. 
BROWN, MACINDOE, and CAMPEELL, Fine Art Gallery 
and General Auction Mart, st. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
N.B.—At the Gallery in King-street, B. "and M. receive 
Pictures, and other Works of Art, for E Xbibition and Private 
Sale. They willalso execute orders to Purchase for Collectors 
on commission; make up Catalogues and Valuations of 
Pictures, &c. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
Vy IcTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The 


first term 1862, will commence on Thursday, January 9. 
Annual coliege fees from 67 to 12. 


W. G. HENDERSON, D.C.L.. Principal. 


IGH MATHEMATICS.—An Oxford 
Graduate in double honours desires PUPILS, Army, 
Civil Service, and Indian. 
“ E. P.,” 26. Surrey-square, Kent-road, 8. 
SHER, 





























al 
SURREY. — The SONS of 
GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CLV IL, SERVICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CH: {RLES CLARKE, &e. &e. ; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements. 


\ IDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS.— 
4 OXFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Cowley, near 
Oxford. 
Visitor~The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
Unusual facilities are afforded in this school for the direct 


preparation of youths for the Oxford Examination in June 
next. 





__ particulars apply to the HEAD MasTeR. 


Kis G EDWARD'S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Bury St. Edmund’s.—A BOARDING- 
HOUSE for BOYS attending the above school is now 
OPENED. under the superintendence of the Rev. W. 
ROTHERHAM, mathematical master, of whom terms and 
particulars may be obtained. 


HEVERSHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


near Milnthorpe, Westmoreland. 
in J. H. SHARPLES, M.A., formerly Scholar 
f St. John’s College, C ambridge. 

BO: ARDERS are received and prepared either for the Uni- 
versities or Commerce. at 30/., 35/.,,0r 407. per annum, accord- 
ing to age. Seven Exhibitions, ‘of d'fferent values, from 
about 50/. to 1007. a year, are connected with the school, and 
are open to all pupils. 


( UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles 
, from Dunbridge Station, South-Western Railway, 
Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Che- 
mistry, E glish, Classics, Foreign Languages, Practi@@l Sur- 
veying, L ‘elling, &c., Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing, 
and Musici The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. 
The posit n of the Establishment is healthful, and the 
advantage various and unusual. Attention is invited to the 
Prospect . which may be had on app’ication. 


y S 

AtTDOVER SCHOOL — 

Visit or, the Lord Bishop of W Re HESTER; Warden 
the Rev. F V. THORNTON; Head Master, the Rev. THOMAS 
GWYNN. (late Assistant Master of Marlborough College. )— 
BOYS aref PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for the 
Oxford afd Cambridge Non-members’ Examinations, and for 
agricultural and commercial life. Two Scholarships of 157, 
tenable for one year, or at the option of the successful candi- 
dates; nominations to Marlborough College given every year. 
Terms: Bead Master's house, 45/. per annum; Second 
Master's house, 26/. The next term begins January, 21. 

For further particulars, apply the Rev THomas ‘Gwysy, 
Candover Sc hool, Mt cheldever Station, , Hants. 














YOUNG LADY, in her 22nd year, 
desires a RE-ENGAGE MENT as GOVERNESS ina 
gentleman's family. Attainments. good music, French (ac- 
quired abroad), singing, drawing, English, and the rudiments 
of German. Salary from 50/. to 60 Ol. 
4 Address “ 8. R..”’ Post-office, Watford, Herts. 


GCHOLAST IC VACANCIES. — Classics 

trom 80/.; English and Classics, 60/.; English, French, and 

Drawing, 60/.; English and Latin, 402.; French and Drawing 

from 20/. to 501.; Junior Masters from 201. ; and many other 
vacancies, 

Apply.to 8. VeRsTRAETE and Co., Educational Agents, 

37, Golden-square, W. (Registration free.) 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitates tp 
C “ne Mineralogy, and Conchology, can 6 

20, 50, to 100 guineas; also Single 8 mens 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells Geologie: 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publicat 
Microscopie Objects. &c., of J. TENNAN é 
Strand, W.C.—Practical Instruction is given 
Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT. ie 
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THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
—@—— 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 
ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplie {to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Adi ae the GraTorrous EDUCATIONAL 
sistTRY, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Applicants by Setter should quote the number of the 
( in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


———— 

LASSICAL MASTER, in the West of 
England. Wanted, afterthe Christmas vacation, for a 
grammar school, a clergyman. Occasional duty may be 
obtained for half the year. Salary good. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 5152, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c. 


LASSICAL MASTER in a first-class pri- 
vate school on the South Cost. He must be willing to 
assist in other branches, and to share in the out-door duties 
with a Cambridge graduate. A graduate not in Orders would 
be preferred, but no objection would exist to a good classic 
and a steady man if he were not a graduate. Stipend 100/. 
with board and lodging for a graduate, or 801. for an under- 
graduate. Applicants are requested to state their Church 
wrinciples. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5154, 10, 
Vellington-street, Strand, W.C 
r 
Wanted 


WYRENCH and LATIN , ina 
first-class boarding school in Devonshire, a gentleman 

who can really well teach the above languages. Address, in- 
closing two st amps, 30x at 56, 10, We ‘ins zvon~ street, _W. Cc. 


MASTER of a grammar school in Kent. 
A clergyman of the Established Church will have the 
The school isen’owed with an annual stipend 
30x 5158, 10, Wel- 















> gery 
of 351. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
lington-street, Strand, W.¢ ; 


SSISTANT ina deegyamaa s school in the 
North of England. Wanted, after the vacation, a young 

man, not under 20 years of age, to assist the principal in 
teaching the junior classes Latin, arithmetic, reading, &c. A 
conscientious, earnest young man, who has had some expe- 
rience and wishes to qualify himself for a superior post will 
be preferred. An increasing salary and rise in position are 








offered. Address, inclosi ng two stamps, Box 5160, 19, Wel- 
lington- -street. Strand, W.C 
SSISTANT MAS’ TER in an Essex 


grammar school. He will be required to teach mathe- 
matics chiefly, and take some part in the classical instraction. 
Salary 120/. with board and lodging. Copies of testimonials 
to be sent on or before the 18th of January. Address, inc’os- 
ing two stamps, Box ! 5162, 10, Wellington- street, _ Strand, _ W. 34 


SSISTANT in a_ Lancashire sc hool. 
‘Required an English gentleman who is capable of 
teaching French, both conversationally and grammatically ; 
he will have to take English classes as well, and to share the 
out-of-school duties. Salary 602, with board and residence. 
Address, inclosing | two stamps, Box 5164, 10, Wellington- 











APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


= on the Gratuitous Educational Registry 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Graturrous EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


“ Box " in each case, 
two stamps for reply. 
nell emiaaistin 


AS CLASSICAL, or CLASSICAL 


South, West, or North of England, by a graduate (in honors) 
of Cambridge (1850), and late scholar of his college. 


school chapel if required 
in tuition, both as a private tutor, and in a grammar school. 
Salary expected from 1202. to 1501. 
stamps, Box 9747, 10, W ellington- street, 


S CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


TUTOR in a school, by a graduate of Oxford in holy 
orders, aged 31. A thorough teacher and disciplinarian, with 
ten years’ experience in the London collegiate schools, High 
references. Salary moderate. Address, inc Cad two stamps, 
Box 9749, 10, Welilington- street, Strand, W.C 


S CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


MASTER, in a good schoo), oras PRIVATE TUTORina 
sate. Has been senior classical and mathematical master 
in a Kent grammar school, and classical master at a college in 
the suburbs of London. Has prepared pupils for Oxford and 
Cambridge with great success. Salary not under 75/. with 
board, lodging, &c. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 

9751, 10, Ww ellington- street, W.c. 


AS ENGLISH MASTER, by a Gentle- 


man whose experience in tuition extends over seven 
years. He is competent to impart a thorough English educa- 
tion, including writing, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid. mensura- 
tion, and land surveying. He can also teach vocal and instru- 
mental music. Age 29. Salary required 50/. perannum, with 
board and lodging. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9753, 
10, W ellington-stree t, St Strand, w.c. 


AS DAILY or OCCASIONAL TUT OR, 
inor near London, by a clergyman ot the Church of 
England, and M.A. of Oxford. 
perience in tuition, such as preparing pupils for the army, 
navy, civil service, and the Universities. Was for seven years 
Assistant Master in apublic school. Is competent to prepare 
for any examination. The highest references can be given. 
Age 36. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9755, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


RENCH, GERMAN, and MATHE- 


MATICS, Advertiser is a Parisian and a Protestant. 
He has received a liberal education, and had four years’ ex- 
perience in tuition. The neighbourhood of London or the 
South Coast would be preferred. Age 25, Salary 60/. if resi- 
dent. Hecan give good references, and will probably introduce 
apupil. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9757, 10, Wel- 
lington- street, Sirand, Ww .C. 


S FRENCH and GERMAN TEACHER. 


Strand, 











Has had sixteen years’ ex- 








street, Strand, W.¢ 


SSISTANT MASTER in a grammar 
s school. He must be in holy orders and a good classical 
scholar. A person experienced in tuition and acquainted with 
the Welsh language preferred Address, inclosing twostamps, 
Box 5166, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT in gentleman’ s 
e school. Must be able to teach Latin, arithmetic, &e. 
An English Churchman and trustworthy is sought, the boys 
being young. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5168, 
10, Wellington-street. Strand, Ww.c 


GJOVEENESS in a Cedi shire farm-! house. 
Reauired the services of a lady (not under 25 years of 
age) accustomed to tuition, and competent to teach music, 
ing ging, drawing, and French, with a sound English educa- 
ion. There are four children. Address, inc a 
Bi 9x 5170, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


OVERNESS. Wanted a iely to instruct 

two little girls under 12, in English French, and music. 
A’small salary with a comfortable home is offered. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 5172, 10 Wel lington- street, W.C. 


G OVERNESS in a school in the country. 

Wanted a lady who has athorongh knowledge of French, 
and who is fully competent to teach drawing in various styles, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5174, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. ath 


OVERNESS. Wanted, a . lady who is 
competent to instruct in English th roughly, French, 





music, singing, and drawing. A moderate salary will be 
riven. Applicants to state full particulars. Address, in- 
Closing two stamps, Box 5176. 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 





ENERAL TEACHER in a ladies’ school 

in Essex. She must possess a knowledge of music and 

drawing. As the school is but small. a young lady who is in 

search for her first engagement would suffice. She may be 

sure of finding acomfortable home Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5178. 10. Wellington- street. Strand, W. Cc. 


ERMAN and FRENCH GOVE RNESS, 

in a Yorkshire school. Required the services of a lady 

from 20 to 30 vears of age, and who is competent to under- 

take both of the above languages. Must be a member of the 

Church of England. Salary 20/. Address, inclosing twostamps, 
Box 5130, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. we. 


EAD ENGLISH ~GOVERNE SS, in a 

Yorkshire school. Required the services of a lady 

from 20 to 30 years of age, and a is competent to teach 

thorough English, arithmetic, and drawing. She should also 

possess a knowledge of music. and be a member of the Church 

of England. Salary 30. Ad iress, inclosing stamps, Box 5182, 
10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C 


N USICAL GOVERNESS, in a Yorkshire 











sti stamps, Box 9769, 10, Ww ‘eli ngton-street, Strand, W. Cc, 


Address, 
street, Strand, W.C. 


eomposition, French and German, arithmetic, 


had ten years’ experience in tuition, and prepared pupils for 
the pablie scheols and college. 
resident 120/. 
10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


Private lessons given in Richmond and the vicinity by 
a native of France. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9759, 
10, Ww ellington- street, Strand, W.¢ 


S GERMAN and FRENCH TEACHER. 


A German gentleman (Dr. Ph.), well experienced in 
tuition, is desirous of giving private lessons in the German 
and French languages and literature. inornear London, Was 
formerly professor in the University of Geneva; has lately 
held a resident tutorship in this country. Age 34 Terms, 
4s. per hour: for periods of longer duration, by agreement. 
A temporary engagement as a resident tutor not objected to. 
Address, mactonng two stamps, Box 9761, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 


S HEAD MASTER or ASSISTANT in 


4 a public or private school. Can teach musie, drawing, 
French, higher mathematics, logarithms, Euclid, elementary 
Latin, &c. Advertiser is 24 years of age, and had two years 
training at Culham College, where he obtained a sécond 
class of the second division, Is a good disciplinarian, and 
can be well recommended. Salary required, not less than 
502, without board and lod ging. 201. with. Will be disengaged 
the beginning of March 1862. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 9763, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.c, 








‘HIGH CLASSIC and Fellow of bis Gol- 


lege (Cambridge) is desirous of obtaining a few hours’ 
tuition daily in a school or with private pupils in or near 
London. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9765, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S MASTER of a good school, wanted by 
the son ofaclergyman, Acquirements, Xenophon, Homer, 
Greek Testament, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, prose and verse 
= mposition. English generally, Euclid, algebra, and arithme- 
tic thoroughly. Age 23. Salary 707. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9767, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TEACHER in a school. A young 


£ man who has held two appointments in grammar 
schools. He is open to a similar engagement, orin a respect- 
able boarding school. Heis an excellent penman, and teaches 
English in all its branches, junior Latin, and mathematics. 
Salary 307, with board and residence. Address inclosing two 








S TUTOR in a first-class school or family, 
bya B. A. of Cambridge, and Fellow of his college. 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9771, 10, Wellington- 





S TUTOR in a family (resident or non- 
resident). Qualifications, Latin and Greek classics and 
algebra, and 
Euclid, history, geography, and English composition. Has 
if non- 
773, 10, 


Salary, if resident 70/ . 
Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 9 








school. Required the services of a lady from 20 to 30 
years of age, and who is competent to undertake both the 
vocal and instrumental branches of a musical education. 
Must bea member of the Church of England. Salary 301. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps Rox 5184, 10. Wellineton-st., W.C 


There is a vacancy | 


RTICLED PUPIL. 
Terms 16/2. per | 


in a Norfolk School for a young lady. 





annam, paid half-yeariy in advance for which she would | 
receive improvement in Enclish (if oe French, music, | 
and either Italian, 
member of the Established Church. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5186, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


liberty at the close of the present quarter. 
classics (moderate), French (moderate), English, and draw- 
ing. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9775, 10, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, W 


monials. Terms moderate. 


or landscape drawing. She must be a/ Greek and Latin prose and verse composition. High testi- 
| Box 9777, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C; 


S TUTOR. A gentleman, age 24, with 
five years’ experience in first-class schools, will be at 
Acquirements— 





Ss VISITING TUTOR, in or near 


London, by a gentleman of great experience in teaching 
Address, inclosing two stamps, 


Full particulars of the following Appointments wanbel see 

is 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
Critic 


Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
to facilitate reference; and also inclose 


and 
MATHEMATICAL, MASTER, in a good school, in the 
Adver- 
tiser is in full orders, and is willing to take Sunday duty ina 
Has had considerable experience 


Address, inclosing two 
w.c. 


S ASSISTANT in a school, or TUTOR in 

a family, by a gentleman who has had considerable 

experience in teaching mathematics, arithmetic, ornamental 

penmeaship, elementary drawing, and in English generally, 

Satisfactory references can be given. Terms moderate, 

Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9779, 10, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.c, 


As ASSISTANT in a school. Advertiser 
is 25 vears of age, has had seven years’ experience in 
tuition. and is fully competent to take the English desk; has 
been engaged in preparing gentlemen for naval cadetships; 
would nt object to a partnership where the principal wis 
to retire in a year or two. Salary not lower than 660i, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9781, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, w.c. 


S ASSISTANT MASTER in a school. 


Teaches English, junior classics, and junior mathema- 
tics. E Xperience, four years; two ina grammar school, the 
remainder in a respectable boarding school. Isa Church. 
man. and holds good testimonials Salary required, 30/. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9783, 10, V ellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 


S ASSISTANT MASTER, in a first-class 


school, by a gentleman who has had four and a half 
years’ experience in tuition, and is competent to take the fol- 
lowing subjects: In Latin—Livy, Cicero, Ovid, Horace, Virgil, 
Sallust, and Latin prose composition. In Greek— ‘Homer, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Euripides, and Greek prose compo- 
sition Also, arithmetic thoroughly, and the usual branches 
in English. Is a member of the Church of England, and can 
furnish unexceptionable testimonials. Salary from 60/. te 702. 
per annum, resident master. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 9785, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS in a clergyman’s or _ 
gentleman's family, in or near London, by a youn 
lady who is amember of the Established Church, and has had 
six years experience in tuition. Her qualifications are music, 
French, drawing, and thorough English. She would also 
undertake to teach the rudiments of singing if requisite. Age 
26 nearly. Salary 35. or 401. Excellent testimonials and 
references, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9787, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Fg GOVERNESS in a family or school, 


a lady who has been for the last three years resident 
teacher ty a select ladies’ school at Brighton, She is a member 
of the Church of England, and 27 vears of age. Salary desired 
351. with laundry expenses. Address, inc losing two stamps, 
30x 9789, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W Cc. 


A§ GOVERNESS in a family, a daily 
engagement preferred ; ifthe latter, in or near London. 
Advertiser has had 12 years’ experience in tuition in families 
and schools, and can give aseven years reference to her last 
situation. Sheis qualified to teach English thoroughly, music, 
French, pencil drawing, and singing. Age 29. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 9791, 10, Wellinston-strest, w.c. 


" = ° . . 
S GOVERNESS in a religious family ; the 

West or South of England preferred. Advertiser is 24 
years of age, and qualified to impart a thorough English edu- 
cation with French, music, and drawing. She is very fond 
of children, and is a good disciplinarian ; can combine firm- 
ness with kindness. Most respectable references will be given. 

Salary 25/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9793, 10, Wel- 
lingtor -street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family, or select 


school, by a young lady, the daughter of a beneficed 
clergyman. ‘Her acquirements are music, drawing in several 
styles, elementary French, English Gneleding geography), 
history, elocution, arithmetic, “&e., also plain and fancy 
needlework. Is 23 years of age, and accustomed to tuition. 
Salary not less than 25/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
9795, 10, pp street, Strand, W.C 


A —— Required, by & young 





































OVERNESS. 


an who has had five years’ experience in tuition, and 
who will be disengaged at Christmas, an engagement in a 
clergyman's or private gentleman's family. Her acquirements 
are English thoroughly, French, music, drawing, and the 
rudiments of German, Locality desired, not beyond twelve 
or fifteen miles from London. Salary 30/. and laundress. Re- 
ferences to clergymen. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
9797. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.( 


S GOVERNESS, during ‘the: Christmas 
4 vacation, by a young lady, the daughter of a physician. 
Acquirements, English, French, and the rudiments of music, 
Pupils under’ twelve years of age preferred. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9799, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a school or private 


family. Age 28. Is amemberof the Church of Eng- 
land, and competent to teach the usual branches of an English 
edneation, with French, music, and singing (acquired of 
eminent masters). Has had experience in tuition for some 
years, and can give very good references, High salary not so 
much an object as a comfortable home. Address, inclosing 
two star mps, Box 9801, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


~ r 
AS DAILY GOVERNESS, within ten 

miles of London, by a young lady whose qualifications 
are English, music, French, and the rudiments of Latin. Has 
had three years’ experience in tuition, and would not object to 
little boys. References to private families. Terms 40/.; for the 
morning only 25/.; for the afternoon 20/. exclusive of travelling 
expenses. Age 24. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
9803, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 


by a lady who is competent to instruct thoroughly in 
English, with superior French, and German (acquired darin 
a five years’ residence on the Continent), music, singing, an 
the rudiments of drawing. Terms, if daily, 401, and the 
vicinity of Shepherd's Bush preferred; if resident, 507. Un- 
exceptionable references. Address inclosing two stamps, 
Box 9805 5, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS. DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 

in or near London preferred, by a young lady, who can 
give good reference to the last family in which she was en- 
gaged Sheis a member of the Established Church, and com- 
petent to teach English thoroughly, French (ac quired during 
a two years’ residence in Paris) German, music, and draw. 
ing. ‘Age 21. Salary about 35/7. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9807, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANI 

AS’ superior RESIDENT GOVERNESS in 
a gentleman's eg age 35. Acquirements, a thorough 
knowledge of English, French (acquired in Paris) gramma- 
tically ard conversationally, German and Italian grammati- 
cally, superior vocal and instrumental music. also drawing. Is 
a member of the Church of England; siudiously attends to the 
cultivation of the mind and manner of pupils, and carefully 
watches over their moral and religious principles. Good refe- 
rences. Salary from 60to 100 guineas. Address inclosingtwo 























stamps, Box 9809,10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 


Protestant family, by a young lady, whose attainments 
are music, French, and drawing. The bes st references can be 
ven. Address, inc pane two stamps, Box 9811, 10, Welling- 

ton-street, Strand, W.C 


"AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by by a lady 


of considerable experience in tuition, and who is com- 

tent to teach English, French, and the pianoforte. Has just 

relinquished an engagement in a family on account of the 

death of the lady. Age 3s. Salary from 30/. to 401. Has no 

objection to go abroad. —Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
9813, 10, Wellington-strect, Strand, w.c. 


y Th 
S RESIDENT GOVERN: ass, ‘the: neigh- 
bourhood of London preferred. Advertiser is 28 years 
of age, and qualified to teach English in all its branches, 
French, good music, singing and the rudiments of German 
and drawing. Has held a similar situation in a clergyman's 
family for two years Is the daughter of an officer in the 
Army and has resided for six months at a school in France. 
Salary 401. Address, inc iia stamps Box 9815, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.«6 


Yay ‘E 

S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a school 

or private family, by a young lady the daughter of a 

classical professor. she is competent to teach English gene- 

rally, music, French, dancing, and the rudiments of German 

and drawing. Has b eld a similar engagement both in a family 

pow in a school. Age2l. Salary from 20/. to 251. Address, 
inclosing two sté amps, B Box 9817, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 











‘AS PUPIL TEACHER ina school by a 


young laly who is perfectly qualified to teach young 
children Frenct’ and music. She is desirous of giving her 
services for the first year in exchange for further instruction 
in French, music, and drawing by masters. Age 18. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9819, 10, Wellington-street, Ww. . 


H. AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, as 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN 
BOOK OF TYPES, and information for authors, sent on 
application, by 

RICHARD B ARRE TT, 18, Mark-lane, London. 


T ESSEYS MARKING INK— 


Established in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by 
washing. See Dr Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, 
High-street, Marylebone, London. Sold at One Shilling per 
bottle by 2 by all Cc hemists and Stationers. 


——— + 

Pon ’S PERMANENT | ~ MARKING 

Sly (the ORIGINAL) for marking on Linen, Silk, or 

bg Requires no preparation, and is by far the best. 

NOTICE.— Observe that no sixpenny size of the genuine 
has ever yer been prepared, and that each bottle bears the 
address on the label, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, City, E.C., 
where it may be obti 1ined wholesale and retail, and at most 
druggists, medicine vendors, stationers, &c., in the United 
Kingdom. Prtce ls. per bottle. 


we sTIpa’ yep 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE | for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years azo by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and ¢ ‘O., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability. asf allow WS: 




















lr Fiddle or Irread or or} Lily King’ sor 





























Old Silver] Brunswk. Militar: 
Pattern. Pattern, | Pattern. | &e. 7 
| | 

} 
jenadl|£s.ad\/£sdlisa 
12 Table FOrKS ...sscsessesees 1113 0 | 24 0/210 0\215 0 
12 Table Spoons .. -{113 0/2 40);210 0/215 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. | 40/112 0)/115 01117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons Se 40/112 0/115 0}117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ....... 0 11 20}1 5 0)1 70 
6 Egg Spoons, giit bowis | 010 01018 61015 0/015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles 06060108 0109 0 | 090 
1 Gravy Spoon.. 19 6 6}010 0/011 0/012 6 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 03 4,0 46;0 5 0/050 
1Mus tard Sp on, gt.bowl' 0 18/1/02 2);0 2 010 2 0 
Pair of Sugar Tongs...|0 2 61/03 610401040 
1 Pair of Fish Carver 14 0/1 7 6)110 0/112 0 
1 Butter Knife 026105 6/0 60/07 0 
1 Soup Ladle... 010 61017 0,017 0,1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 03 3/0 46/05 0/050 
Total. wee | 919 9 1310 3 1419 6 16 4 0 


Any article to be had singlv at the same prices. An oak 
chest po contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, 
&e, 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes, 
pont ‘aa liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of re-plating done by the patent process, 


y r hh 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only becanse of the largeness of 
the sales. 84-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, éd. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d per pair; larger 
sizes, from 20s to 27. éd per dozen ; e s { 
with ‘silver ferrules, 40s, to 50s.; white bone table Knives, 9s 
er dozen: desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn 
able knives. 7s. 4d per dozen: desserts, 6s ; carvers, 2s. 6d.; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen ; 
table steels, from 1s each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated des-ert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 


the new plated fish carvers. 

ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES. in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, are on show at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. Tin dishcovers, 6s. 6d the set of 
Six; block tin, 12s. °d to 27s. the set of six; elegant modern 
patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d the set; Britannia inetal, with or 
without silver-plated handles, 3/. lls. to 61. &s. the set; 
Sheffield plated, 10/7. to 16/7. 10s. the set; block tin hor water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; pretoane aa al, 

22s. to 77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 110. 11s 
NER AL 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GED 
FURNISHING [IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding. Bedroom 












Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street. W.; 1, 14, 2, 
3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ 's-place : and 
1 Newman-mews, London. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELF HELP.” 


Now ready, with Five Portraits and 200 Illustrations, Vols. I. and II., 8vo. 42s, 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS; 


ACCOUNT OF THEIR PRINGIPAL WORKS, AND A HISTORY OF INLAND COMMUNICATION 
IN BRIT AIN, 


By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “‘ Life of Stephenson,” &e. 


“Tt would have been difficult even from among English authors to select a better biographer for Brindley, Smeaton, 
tennie, and Telford, than the man whose beok on ‘Self Help’ has made him in some measure ey to be called the 
Apostle of Work. It is a most valuable addition to the literature of the conntry.”"—Literary Budget. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


WITH AN 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FYROM 350 to 3000 COPIES of nearly every RECENT WORK 


of acknowledged merit or general interest ARE IN CIRCULATION AT THIS LIBRARY, and large numbers of 
all the best New Books continue to be added as they appear. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum 
First-Class Country Subscription, Three Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and secure all tle advantages of the Library 
on moderate terms. 
PROSPECTUSES, with LIST of WORKS recently ADDED, and of SURPLUS COPIES WITHDRAWN for SALE, 
will be forwarded Postage Free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford-street, London ; siecle Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK, 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, price 3s., the Annual Volume of 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Price 3d, 
Consisting of Forty-eight Pages of Letterpress and numerous Illustrations, will contain 
THE MAID OF THE WOOLPACK: a Story of Real Life. 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. Illustrated by Artuur B. Houcuron. 


AND 


THE MANIAC PASSENGER. 
By TOM E. SOUTHEE. 


London: ARTHUR HALL, idan and Co., 25, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 








a Nautical Story. 


Illustrated by Geo. Du Mavrirrs. 











Crown 8vo. cloth, with Twenty Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


WILL ADAMS, 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN: A ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY. 
By WM. DALTON. 


“ We have no hesitation in recommending ‘Will Adams’ “ Possesses all the fascination of a romance, while it is 
to any one who is interested either in Japan or in the history | richly deserving of a careful perusal on the ground of the 
of the Christian religion." —Saturday Review. bond fide information it so pleasantly conveys.”—Morning 

“ The book is exceedingly interesting. All that relates to | Star. 

Japan is as good as the best fairy tale.” —Spectator. “ An excellent Christmas book.” —Court Journal. 


ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate street Without; HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 
65, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., price 4s. cloth, 
THE PHILOSOPHY of the DIVINE OPERATION in the 
REDEMPTION of MAN. By the Author of ‘* The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” 
This day is published, in demy 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
CHARGES and SERMONS on SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By the 
Rev. ANDREW REED, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Advancement of Religion the Claim of the Times,” &c. &e. 
FIRST LESSONS on the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By B. B. WOODWARD, B.A., F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen. Nearly ready. 
SAMUEL DREW, M.A., the SELF-TAUGHT CORNISHMAN, 
A Life Lesson. By his ELDEST SON. In post 8vo., with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. each. 


WARD and CO., 27, Paternoster-row. 


OPULAR SCIENCE 
} he {| 4 
THE POPULAR SCIEN 
No. IL, JANUARY, 1862, 
Price Half-a-Crown, contains: 
CAVERNS. By Prof. Anstep, F.R.S. THE REFLEX THEORY AND DR. MARSHALL HALL 
LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE. By Tue Eprror. Illustrated By G. H. Lewes. 
by Tuffen West and G. H. Ford. SOLAR CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Hunt, F.RS., 
THE FLOWER ANIMALCULE, by a Coloured Diagram. 
Iliustrated by the Author. OPTICAL PHENOMENA OF THE ATMOSPHERE. By 








RE VIEW, 


Illustrated 
By P.H. Gosse, F.R.S. 





COTTON. By Dr. Lanxester, F.R.S. Illustrated by Tuffen G. E. CHAMBERS. 
West. scree : as 
: REVIEWS: Quatrefage’s Unity of the Human Sp-cie:— 
GRASSES. By Prof. Buckman, F.L.S. Illustrated by J. E. Hulke i pe aad rh ' ’ 
Sowerby. ; 


Several carefully-prepared Articles on the Progress of the various Branches of Science, by Leading Writers; end 
other interesting matter, 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
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MILITARY WORKS. 


———_»——_—— 


HE DUKE of WELLINGTON ; 
DESPATCHES AND CORRESPONDENCE DURING HIS VARIOUS 
Campatons, 1799-1815. Edited by COL. GURWOOD. 8 vols. 


8vo. 8. 8s. 
THE DUKE of WELLINGTON; unis 


SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited 
by his SON. 8 vols. 8vo. 20s, each. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; us Conrt- 


DENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE With his BroTHer JosePH, some- 
time Kine of Spain. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


LORD CASTLEREAGH; Despatcues, from 
the commencement of his Official Career, to the close of his 
life. Edited by the MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 
12 vols. 8vo. 14s. each, 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON :f nis 
Patvate Diary, during Missions and Employments wiga the 
European Armies in 1812-14. Map. 2vols. 8ve. 4 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON ;*rue 
Frenca Invasion or Rvussta and Retreat of the French 
Army, in 1812. 2nd Edition. Map. 8vo. 15s. 


GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER; nis 
Lire AND Opinions, chiefly derived from his Journals and 
Letters. By SIR WM. NAPIER, K.C.B. Portraits. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 48s. 


GENERAL CATHCART: ComMEnTARIES ON 
THE Wark IN Russia AND GERMANY, 1812-13. With 28 Dia- 
grams and Plans. 8vo. 14s. 
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THE CRITIC. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


N THIS GLOOMY WEEK-—gloomy by the necessity of the 
season, but far more gloomy by the pressure of the sad events 
which have lately happened, and the ominous clouds which lour over 
the political horizon—we turn, by way of congenial relaxation, to the 
Blue Book on the British Museum (10th August, 1869). It is 
not, perhaps, a pleasant subject of study, but it isa variety, and that 
we know, by practice as well as by proverb, is always” pleasing. 
Many things does this Blue Book teach us, but mainly the mutability 
of human opinion. 

In spite of the authoritative announcement that the ‘* Government 
had resolved to separate the natural history collections from the rest,” 
and the repeated statement that “ the vote of last year ” was confirmed, 
it now turns out that the much-talked-of vote of the Trustees, obtained 
by a strong attendance of Ministerial Trustees, who seldom make 
their appearance at the Council Board of Great Russell-street, and in 
spite of the strenuous protests of all the leading and most active of 
the Trustees, Sir Puitip Egerton, Dean Mitman, Lord Lanyspowsg, 
and many others, amounted only to a resolution that the Minera- 
Jogical and Geological collections shall be removed. As to do even this 
requires an Act of Parliament, the mischief effected by this modified 
resolution is still preventible. 

In using the word ‘ modified,” we by no means underrate the 
importance of the resolution. It is, in appearance, but a part for the 
whole ; but, if carried into effect, it will sanction the principle of dis- 
ruption, and the other collections will speedily follow. Those who 
stand up for the integrity of the Museum must not, therefore, be 
deceived by the apparent smallness of the concession required. If 
they allow a single fossil to leave the Museum, they give up 
the whole question. The space occupied by the collections whose 
removal is proposed, amounts but to one gallery, which will 
form an almost insignificant addition to the Antiquarian Depart- 
ment. 

We believe we are perfectly justified in stating that a very large 
majority of the oflicials of the Museum entertain a decided objection 
to the proposed disruption ; albeit, as the scheme is favoured by the 
Principal Librarian, they cannot raise their voices very loudly against 
it. We believe also that, with the exception of Professor Owen, 
every one of the principal officials in the department whose removal 
is projected are directly opposed to the scheme. As for the change 
which has taken place in the opinion of Professor Owen in this matter, 
it is marvellous indeed. In the year 1858 a memorial was addressed 
to the Cuancettor of the Excuequer, and signed by almost every 
scientific man in the kingdom, protesting loudly against the plan for 
dispersing the collections. That memorial declared that there was 
abundant means of enlarging the Museum without interfering with 
the collections, and continued in the following terms : 

For these reasons, as based on scientific advantages, the convenience and 
instruction of the people, and the saving of a large sum to the nation, we 
earnestly hope that the Natural History Collections may not be interfered with, 
but be allowed to remain associated with the many other branches of human 
knowledge which are so admirably represented in this great national establish- 
ment. 

Her Majesty’s Government, we trust, will never yield to the argument that, 
because in some countries the products of nature and art are exhibited in distinct 
establishments, therefore the like separation should be copied here. Let us, on 
the contrary, rejoice in the fact, that we have realised what no other kingdom 
can boast of, and that such vast and harmoniously-related accumulation of 
knowledge is gathered together, around a library illustrating each department 
of this noble niuseum. 

To these strong words, clearly and forcibly expressing a strong 
opinion, we find the name of Professor Owen appended, and by his 
side such names as Wrorrestey, Murcuisoy, Ecerton, Rosse, 
Wuearsroxe, Sroxes, Huxiry, Paget, Hooker, Carrenter, Bett, 
Linptey, Hopkins, Grauam, Bropre, Lryett, Ramsay, Forses, 
TYNDALL, Sabine, WHEwsLL, Hunt, Joun Epwp. Grey, Maskeryne, 
Percy, Goutp, Rosert Sternenson, SepGwick—need we go further 
in that long and influential list? Of all the men who signed that docu- 
ment and are now alive, but one, we believe, has changed his opinion, 
and that is Professor Owen. In the Blue Book of 1860, an attempt 
is made to explain the grounds of conversion ; but, in our opinion, it 
is in no way satisfactory. It is impossible to read that examination 
without feeling, and painfully feeling, that this great man of science 
was unable to explain, in a manner intelligible to his hearers, why 
that which in 1858 was pronounced by him to be a thing utterly 
undesirable, should, in 1560, be deserving of recommendation and 
support. 

Lhe collections of mineralogy and geology are, however, not yet 
removed, and it is possible that they may still retain their places. It 
is possible that, when Parliament meets, the Minister -who took the 
trouble to go to Great Russell-street for the purpose of obtaining the 
majority to break up the collections, may not feel quite so anxious as 
he was a while ago whether the gorilla is to abide in the British 
Museum or migrate to South Kensington, 








The Duke of Buccreveu and Lord Patmersron being no longer 
in the field as candidates for the Chancellorship of the University of 
Cambridge, we need not now discuss at any length their respective 





claims to the office and their chances of success. Had the Duke of 
Buccievex come forward, he would have been backed by the whole 
strength of the Tory party in the University, and his election would 
have been a certainty. Save that Lord Patmerston is Prime Minis- 
ter, and has sundry loaves and fishes to distribute, he would never 
have been even suggested as a candidate. He was many years ago ousted 
from the representation of the University, and since that time he has 
shown himself anything but friendly to his old Alma Mater. He himself 
may have forgotten the cancerous comparison which he instituted 
in the House of Commons between the Universities of Cambridge 
and Edinburgh, but others are not so forgetful. Had, however, that 
speech never been spoken, Lord Patmersron’s claims to the Chan- 
cellorship of Cambridge would have been simply nil; and, had there 
been any in existence, they would have been more than annihilated 
by the feeling which bas, during the week, been expressed by many of 
the voters, that, after the exposure in the matter of the Atfghan de- 
spatches of Sir Arexanprr Burnes, it was impossible to allow his 
lordship to preside over the University of Cambridge. He himself, 
we suppose, did not think so, or else his faithful servitor, Mr. 
Monckton Mixes, would not have been sent down in such indecent 
haste to sound the members of the Cambridge Senate. Mr. Mitygs 
is a skilful electioneering agent, and, therefore, we have no doubt 
whatever that his letter to the Globe was literally true; but if Mr. 
Mixyzs had not been in previous commurication with Lord Parmer- 
ston before he undertook his Cambridge canvass, that canvass was an 
act of exceeding assumption on his part. Lord Patmersron is then 
hors de combat! and so far, so well. The candidates now in the field 
are the Duxes of Devonsuize and Norruumpertanp—both most 
estimable noblemen—but with very different claims to the Chan- 
cellorship. Of the Duke of Norruumpertanp we need say 
nothing more than that he is not, and never has been, a 
member of the University. The Duke of Drevonsuire, on the 
other hand has long been a member, and while at Cambridge 
took a double degree in the Classical and Mathematical ‘Triposes, 
which to this day is quoted by tutors as a spur to their most clever 
and ambitious pupils. His son, the Marquis of Hunrixeron, also 
distinguished himself in the Mathematical Tripos. Moreover, the Duke 
has invariably shewn the greatest interest in the welfare of his old 
university. hese claims are not light ones; and the Duke of 
Devonsuire’s opponent has simply his Toryism to place in the 
balatve against them. For ourselves, we must express our regret 
that the contest for the Chancellorship has been allowed to dege- 
nerate into a mere party squabble between rival university poli- 
ticians. The high office of Chancellor should not be thus tainted ; 
and we are greatly mistaken if the more moderate Tory members 
of the Senate will elect an alien at the expense of one of the 
most deserving sons of Alma Mater simply because the latter is 


a Whig. 





A note from the Art circles in Rome, published in the columns of a 
contemporary, is intended to inform all whom it may concern as to 
what may be expected at the Great Exhibition of 1862, from the City 
of Unlimited Marble. We are to have works, we are told, from 
every artist af note—‘* Sautini1, who chips you a Medusa or a Hebe 
on a shell, to ‘Tenrezant, who strikes you a Jupiter from the rock.” 
Thence descending to particulars, the correspondent states the 
names of English and American artists and the works they purpose 
sending. Some of the names we are glad to see, because we 
know that they belong to real artists, men of sterling genius 
and honest purpose, who will send us over the works which they 
have themselves conceived with their own brains and executed 
with their own hands, and who will not endeavour to pass upon 
us the cheat of exhibiting in their names the creations of other 
people. 

Now we are only repeating what is perfectly well known to all who 
are at all informed about what goes on in the Roman studios, when we 
say that in the Eternal City exists a kind of wholesale conspiracy for 
entrapping gullible purchasers. If that were all, we shonid not in- 
terfere with the pleasant little arrangement which subsists. It matters 
little to us if rich tourists, endowed with a plentiful store of money, 
but no knowledge of art, choose to purchase the handiwork of hired 
Italian sculptors, under the impression tbat they are patronising 
Englishmen of genius, and young ladies who are really unable to 
model a figure properly. As far as they are concerned, it serves 
them quite right. Perhaps it is of a little more moment that artists 
of great and solid reputation should complacently lend their 
countenance, and even their complicity, to these frauds; and cer- 
tainly it is a very serious and lamentable matter that persons 
of genuine ability should be kept in the background by this pro- 
stitution of art. But what seems to us most abominable of all 
is, the daring which inspires the intention, which we see in 
this paragraph clearly indicated, to send works over upon false 
pretences. 

For the present, we refrain from entering into particulars; but we 
can promise the public and the Roman sculptors that if this 
intention be carried out, we shall be prepared with such evi- 
dence as may be necessary to fix the right names upon the right 
statues. In scanning the list of sculptors, we are sorry to miss 
the name of Signor Nucct—an able and industrious man. Let 
us hope that this omission will be rectified before the roll is finally 
made up. 
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THE CRUSADES. 

N THE ELEVENTH CENTURY the condition of Europe during 
the first crusade was the following: In the temporal aspect of the 
matter the so-called Feudal system had been completely constituted. All 
the kingdoms of Europe had been divided among persons called Barons— 
dukes, counts, and nobles—each of whom on his own territory was as 
good as independent; could, according to his own pleasure, enter on war or 
conclude peace; could issue a coinage of his own; could decide in matters 
of life and death ; could, in a word, exercise what in modern times are 
called rights of sovereignty. The chiefs in this peculiar constitution of 
society—emperors or kings—were, in truth, nothing more than the first 
among equals. These vassals paid homage to them, and their homage 
consisted in nothing more than that the vassal at the call of the king should 
lead his troops to the battle-field. Some pecuniary contribution was like- 
wise sometimes expected. As to the rest, kings were obliged to draw their 
income chiefly from the property which belonged to them as individuals. 
That war in such circumstances could easily begin but could not be of 
long duration lay in the nature of things, for when the vassals were tired 

of campaigning they simply went home. 

Only one bond connected these scattered and severed elements, and 
that was knighthood, or, so called chivalry. Into this relationship, 
which stretched over the whole of Christendom, every noble strove to 
obtain entrance, and even kings deemed themselves honoured thereby. 
When the young nobleman had accomplished his preparatory apprentice- 
ship in arms, the chief agency of culture in those days, he received either 
solemnly in the temple, after previous fasting and prayer, or on the 
battlefield, after some brilliant and brave exploit, those three blows with 
the flat of a sword, which constituted him a knight; put on the golden 
spurs, and offered his vows to God and his saints, never to fly from 
danger, to show to woman respect and homage, and to protect 
the poor, the fatherless, and those needing help. A holy bond of 
brotherhood thus encompassed the nobility of Europe from the Baltic 
Sea to the Pillars of Hercules. Its watchword was: My soul belongs 
to God, my life to the king, my homage to woman, my honour to 
myself. 

In spiritual affairs the Popes of Rome had at last attained the object 
which for many centuries they had with restless zeal been striving to 
teach. Gregory the Seventh’s genius as a ruler had finally made the 
Pope the general and supreme head of Western Christendom. He sum- 
moned kings before his tribunal, that their strifes might be settled. He 
allowed the Emperor of Germany to wait exposed three days under the 
open sky ere he could be absolved from excommunication. From rulers 
he claimed the right of appointing to ecclesiastical offices; and, to make 
the spiritual power still more independent of the temporal, he forced the 
priests to live unmarried. Likewise, over this class he fastened the 
authority of the Romish see, and dwarfed down bishops to papal vicars. 
Thus had dismembered Europe obtained a new poiot of union and com- 
munion in the Papal power. What the secular rulers could not achieve 
by force of arms, the Popes accomplished by mandates sent forth, and by 
anathemas fulminated in the name of Heaven. The first grand effect of 
this new power of the Popes we sce in the Crusades. With short inter- 
ruptions this terrible combat of Europe with Asia lasted for nearly two 
hundred years, that is to say, from 1095 till 1291. 

During and before this time, moreover, considerable changes had taken 
place in the institutions, customs, and culture of the European com- 
munities. Christianity, and an acquaintance with Roman civilisation, had 
especially contributed thereto. The nations that inhabited Europe were 
no longer those wild and savage men who, for the success of their enter- 
prises, offered human beings to their Gods, and with fire and sword burst 
into the Roman provinces. Notwithstanding that privates feuds here 
and there were fatal, yet to the desolate fields of ravaged countries civili- 
sation and prosperity had returned. The barons dwelt in strong tower 
and magnificent castle, where every wandering knight was a welcome 





guest, and where the poems of the troubadour or of the minnesinger 
diffused joy and delight in the vacant hours of the knight’s assembled 
after the adventures of war or of the chase—the poems singing the 
praises of love or of chivalry. Near these feudal strongholds rose the 
temples consecrated to Christian worship, temples striving to realise the 
inspiration of so-called Gothic Art, through their soaring, solemn, and 
vigorous forms, which imitated the grandest productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. Kings, who formerly had only had control over their 
patrimony or over the possessions of the Crown, now endeavoured to 
obtain, and in fact were successful in obtaining, authority in concert with 
their States, to command and decide in the general affairs of the kingdom, 
and in the highest instance to settle disputes, which the barons, either 
| among themselves or among their subjects, were not able to arrange to 
| mutual or universal satisfaction. The laws became milder, the more 
| horrible forms of capital punishment were abolished, and ordeals grew 
obsolete. The fashion of war was considerably changed; the cavalry 
clothed in coat of mail, and armed with lances constituted the strength 
of the army: the infantry, with shield and sword, formed the rear. The 
sciences were no longer confined to the cloister; learned men formed 
themselves into communities called Universities, where the most impor- 
tant sciences of the time were expounded. Rulers favoured these in- 
stitutions, and the learned gained quickly, like rank and dignity with 
nobles and barons. Universities were first established in Italy, and 
jurisprudence and medicine constituted at first the chief subjects of 
study. Next in France did Universities arise; and there the works of 
Aristotle translated from Greek into Arabic, then from Greek into Latin, 
gave birth to professorships to popularise and expound the so-called 
Scholastic Philosophy. The principal aim of this philosophy was to bring 
the doctrines of the Christlan religion into harmony with the conclusions 
of the human understanding. Spite of the prolixity and the sophistry to 
which the scholastic philosophy was so prone, it formed great thinkers 
and men of science, who even to recent times have retained their in- 
fluence. The credulity and superstition which marked these ages 
of the world, had their ground partly in the imagination of the people, 
filled and familiar as that was with wild adventures and exploits; partly 
in the popular ignorance of the natural sciences, on the thorough and 
all-sided study of which a later time has built its higher claim to what is 
called enlightenment. But notwithstanding the inclination to see every- 
where the hand and the influence of a supernatural power, and notwith- 
standing the chains laid on all high and free development by the priests 
of the Catholic Church, who persecuted every heretic, the men of those 
ages were yet distinguished by a warm love for art and science, and 
especially for the beautiful utterances of poetry.—From the Swedish of 
Ekelund, 














ALBERT. 


And though festive songs are ringing, 
Ever sounds a note of woe. 


Muffied bells are tolling, tolling— 
Joy dies in the nation's heart; 
East, and west, and north, and southward, 


Quick the solemn news depart Science, music, fold their mantles 


Round about their mourning faces : 
Art, with trembling pencil, slowly 
Tear-blurred lines in silence traces. 


Nature’s touch, that maketh kindred 
High and low, and rich and poor, 

Binds the monarch and the people 
In aclose embrace and sure. 


But the Christmas-tide is dawning ; 
Cry the bells, like angel-voices— 

Mourn not overmuch, ye people, 
See the whole wide earth rejoices, 


Gone the man whose priceless counsel 
To a woman's heart made light 

All that mighty weight of empire, 
And the sway that knows not nicuT. 


All unseen, yet ever working 
For the Just, the True, the Good ; 
With his love content, all honour 
Crowned the regal womanhood. 
Sadly shine the Sabbath sunbeams, 
Glittering on a nation’s tears; 
And the woman's sacred sorrows 
Deeper yet the Queen endears. 


All who love her—and who loves not?— 
See their Christmas fires burn low; 


Better that, in church and chapel, 
Loyal hearts should humbly pray, 

“To those mourners in the Palace 

| Send the peace that lasts for aye ?” 

J. J. BRITTON. 
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On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. By 
Avexanper Bary, A.M., Professor of Logie in the University of 
Aberdeen. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1861. pp. 364. 

HE OBJECT OF PHILOSOPHY is to enrich the mind, to 
elevate the soul, to deepen our awe for the mystery of the 
universe. It must, therefore, always be grandly synthetic. But 
philosophy grandly synthetic is ontology; and, apart from ontology, 
we refuse to philosophy the slightest interest or value. Unfortunately, 
however, except in Cudworth’s magnificent book, and one or two 
minor productions, the Science of Being has been almost wholly 
neglected in England. From the time of Locke the discussion has 
been about the human faculties; and if recently a gaze has been 
darted at the Infinite, it has been the barren gaze of logicians and 
psychologists. Professor Bain is a psychologist and a logician only, 
and therefore we must deny him the title of philosopher. He has 
considerable analytical ability, but it is an ability so entirely micro- 
scopic that he is never satisfied except when boundlessly breaking 
what is too much a fragment already. Ifin this complex creation man 
is the individuality the most complex, still it is as an organic har- 
monious entity that we must regard him. His might and majesty are 
not in himself, but in his relations to the World Immense of the Seen 
and of the Unseen. But he isto be dragged down from the heights 

to which he has been climbing in hunger for the glory of God, to a 


hideous self-anatomy. And when, by the help of cranioscopy and 
other charlatanisms, he has torn himself or his neighbour into a 
hundred pieces, this is to be called the study of character—unless a 
name more flattering to his vanity can be found! 

Mr. Bain devotes a large portion of his volume to phrenology. 
In our ignorance, we had thought that phrenology had died with 
George Combe, and positivism with Auguste Comte, and that 
we should hear no more of these two quackeries. It appears, 
however, that, imperfect as phrenology may be, and imperfect as may 
be Professor Bain’s faith in it, hugely is it to help us in the analytical 
study of character—though what the analytical study of character can 
be, except a puerile amusement, a sterile employment, a noisy jargon, 
an impudent and ostentatious sciolism, we are unable to discover. This 
volume consists of Lilliputian ingennities, varied and enlivened by 
platitudinarianism, Not merely is there no massive thought, there is 
a total absence of thought. Our learned professor takes the smallest 
pair of compasses and the smallest pair of scissors he can find, and 
goes on leisurely measuring and snipping. He occasionally interrupts 
this sublime occupation to set two bumps to fight with each other, as 
a iailor might rest for half an hour from his important labours, to 





watch the combat of two bantam cocks. What Mr. Bain proves page 
after page by the most elaborate reasoning is, that if a man exerts a 
faculty he must really possess it; a fact not likely to be questioned by the 


very boldest Pyrrhonist. Mr. Bain is not an absolutely dull writer; but 
he is a writer whom, except in our vocation as critics, we should never 
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dream of reading, a few paradoxes being made to season an amount so 
prodigious of commonplaces. He is most oracular when simply saying, 
without any peculiar charm of style, what somebody has said before. 
It is assumed by sages of his stamp that everything in the human 
constitution is capable of explanation. Only wait a little longer, and 
you will be able to turn the heart of man inside out like the rubbish 
in an old cupboard. Happy time—when there will cease to be any- 
thing obscure in human nature, and when you will know exactly why 

ou blow your nose, scratch your head, or shrug your shoulders ! 

ow monstrous the absurdity of believing that the primordial facts in 
the human constitution can ever be explained or that the explanation 
is desirable! How ridiculous the pedantry of pretending to dis- 
criminate between what is and what is not an ultimate principle in the 
individual! How impious, how shameless and shallow, to quibble 
away some of the individual’s most instinctive and inalienable quali- 
ties! For instance, take the divinest of human feelings—the religious 
feeling. Those who deny religion deny the religious feeling likewise. 
It was more common in the last century than it is now to maintain 
that religion in its diversified aspects has been the manufacture of selfish 
and designing priests. This even audacious scepticism seldom ventures 
now to declare. The reality both of religion and of the religious emotion 
is frankly admitted by unbelievers no less than by believers. But Pro- 
fessor Bain, in his pompous way, avers that while the existence of a 
powerful sentiment of reverence is beyond dispute, it is far from 
evident that we are to rank it among the irresolvable elements of our 
being, as it is probably a compound of love, fear, and wonder. 
According to Professor Bain there are, in truth, no irresolvable ele- 
ments of our being ; every part of the individual is, by a little leger- 
demain, resolvable into something else ; so that as one thing is always 
resolvable into another, the individual at last completely evaporates. 
Suppose, however, that, instead of viewing the religious feeling as a 
simple force, we were remorselessly to analyse it, would love, fear, and 
wonder be ample as constituents? Religion is deepest in the mystics, 
but in the mystics’religion banishes both fear and wonder, and even love 
is inferior to ecstacy and contemplation. In the religion of one man 
love predominates; in that of a second, fear; in that of a third, 
wonder; in that of a fourth, a kind of meditative enthusiasm; in that 
of a fifth, an intense consciousness of identity with the Invisible. To 
the Anglican religion is sober and decorous ceremonialism; to the 
Calvinist, prostration before an eternal and irrevocable decree; 
to the Methodist, sentimental excitement ; to the Jew, obedience to 
a law ; to the Hindoo, the longing for everlasting repose-—so that his 
dread of immortality is as great as the Christian’s hope. When we 
reflect how manifold religion, in all ages and in all lands, has been— 
how countless and contrasted are its utterances and garbs—we crush 
at once the puny attempt of a bastard psychology to fathom the pro- 
foundest of our feelings with its rationalistic plummet. You might 
conceive that, granting the religious feeling to be eminently compound, 
mirthfulness, at least, must be eminently simple. By no means. 
Laughter must be explained. Why should a man be a jolly dog, or 
be called so, unless he knows why he is jolly? The jolly dog does 
not laugh because he is a jolly dog, and because he cannot help laugh- 
ing, but he laughs to assert superiority of power! Hobbes said this, 
Combe said it, and Professor Bain says it too, emphatically main- 
taining, as if he were ready to be crucified for the doctrine, that we 
may fairly challenge the production of any instance of the ludicrous, no 
matter how much incongruity is manifested where the effect is to 
praise, compliment, eulogise, or elevate the position of some one 
without taking down or detracting from the same or any other person, 
in any mode whatsoever. The emphasis here is more remarkable than 
the elegance or the perspicuity. We agree with the doctrine to the 
extent of confessing that it seems to us so supremely ludicrous as to 
kindle in us supreme contempt. Combe, quoted by Mr. Bain, 
mentions the striking case of a little boy who always laughed when 
any one gave him a penny. Itis a pity that the little boy’s name is 
not given; he ought to be immortal as the only little boy who ever 
laughed when receiving the gift of a small coin. Why did not Mr. 
Combe, to make the experiment the more impressive, convincing, and 
marvellous, try the effect of a shilling or a crown? And what a 
triumphant demonstration a sovereign would have furnished unless 
there had been serious risk to the little boy of being annihilated in 
his own laughter! Interesting, however, as the experiment may be, 
we can scarcely see how it bears on the subject. Laughter is as 
spontaneous and sympathetic as tears. It expresses joy first of all, 
though it may express many other emotions. Now, in joy there is a 
total surrender of our own individuality, a total forgetfulness of our- 
selves. When, on a beautiful day in summer, we smile back the smile 
of all nature, how absolute is our self oblivion! When, sur- 
rounded by our friends, we burst in rapture into wildest laughter, how 
rapidly our conciousness is effaced by the electric and contagious 
thrill! When we read a humorous production or behold a humorous 
scene, we are delighted in the exact degree that our sense of our own 
importance is dethroned. At a theatre, when a farce is played, who 
are the heartiest laughers? The persozs who, besides a large stock 
of fun, have a large stock of humility. Proud people are ashamed to 
laugh ; of the guffaw, the laugh of thunder, they are incapable; if 
they had been betrayed into it once, they would try to atone for an 
offence so unbecoming by additional gravity. There is the laugh of 
scorn; there is the laugh of disdain; there is the satirical laugh; 
there is the laugh of vanity. But in these instances laughter may 
almost be said to lose its distinctive character. If many people 
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around us are laughing vigorously, we, unless very haughty and cold, 
irresistibly laugh too. What, however, can be the conviction and 
assertion of our own superiority when we are laughing at we know 
not what? It is peculiarly in our laughter at the grotesque that 
Professor Bain perceives little beyond the assertion of our 
superiority. But who have the keenest, quickest eye for 
the grotesque? Men who, along with a larger or lesser 
measure of comic force are supremely sensitive. It is in their 
most tragic mood, and in the most tragic circumstances, that their 
glance chiefly catches incongruities. Yet when the grotesque in- 
vincibly assails them in such moods and such circumstances, they are 
conscious only of being raised far above other mortals! Except in 
repeating with exaggeration the wretched sophistry of Hobbes, Pro- 
fessor Bain has nothing really to tell us about wit and humour. A 
Catholic appreciation and classification of the comic elements by a 
philosopher at once profound and poetic, would be welcome. ‘The 
subject admits of a more living and comprehensive treatment than it 
has ever yet received. For example, it would be worth inquiring 
how the two gravest nations in Europe—the Spanish and the English 
—have the richest comic genius. But it is not from a pedantic 
psychology that any aid can be obtained. There must be an exten- 
sive acquaintance with history and biography; with the diversified 
characteristics of all ages and tribes; with society in its most mani- 
fold aspects ; with the noblest literatures ; and _ especially 
with the great comic creations of Cervantes, Moliére, and the 
rest. Assail us, however, with infinite balderdash about the 
cerebrum and the cerebellum, and the spinal cord, and the roots of 
the nerves, and partly you disgust, partly you bewilder us, but 
assuredly you teach us nothing about the faculty of laughter in man, 
or about the province of comedy. From those dramas of Shakespeare 
in which Sir John Falstaff appears, we learn incomparably more what 
the comic means, than we could learn from ten thousand of the ablest 
pschycological treatises pretending to analyse laughter, and discovering 
that man is not a laughing animal at all, but simply a tyrant mani- 
festing through laughter a supercilious and ambitious will. Man’s 
sense of superiority is of prodigious service to Professor Bain: it is 
called in whenever there is a difficulty: it is like a big stalwart porter 
in a warehouse, who carries all the heavy weights. Indeed, princi- 
pally to exhibit his sense of superiority does man seem to have been 
created: and we are told that the sense of superiority lurks within 
him, even when he kneels to Deity. Were Professor Bain’s book as 
distinguished for subtle, delicate analysis as it is for wearisomely minute, 
capricious, and fruitless dissection, we should still deny that the study 
of character can be theoretical, ‘or can receive any help from theory. 
The knowledge of character is instinctive, the study of character is prac- 
tical. Many know man well who do not know men; many know men 
who do not know man. To know man well,—without knowing men 
is to overrate the human race; to know men well, without knowing 
man, is to underrate it. Napoleon knew men well, but not man: 
men he needed as tools, and men he despised. Scott, with his genial 
nature and broad sympathies, knew man and men equally well, and 
painted no less faithfully than vividly. Both directly and indirectly 
psychological analysis makes progress amongst us. But where do we 
now find any complete portraiture either of man or men? Do we 
find it in Macaulay, the most popular of historians; or in Thackeray 
and Dickens, the most popular of novelists? Neither man is de- 
lineated nor men. ‘Thanks to psychology, and to the unhealthy spirit 
of the community—a community which is always brooding on its 
own faults without having the courage to correct them—we have 
first a cruel, insatiate, morbid anatomy, and then an outrageous pic- 
torialism. Man is regarded, not as man, but as a bundle of motives. 
Into the motives the scalpel slashes and probes ; and, when what was 
once a living being has been horribly dismembered and disfigured, 
colours are thrown on by the shovelful to give the sem- 
blance of life once more; and this is deemed a wondrous 
achievement of literary art. A  self-analysing society has no 
applause for any authors or philosophers except the self-analysing; 
and the preachers of sublime synthesis are ridiculed as dreamers, 
Nevertheless, in the fine arts, in literature, in philosophy, it is to 
synthesis that we must return. Unbroken unities in the unity of the 
universe, it is these that we must contemplate—these that we must 
picture. Whether synthetic or analytical, all characterisation of 
individuals is false and misleading where the individual is isolated. 
Hence Theophrastus La Bruyére and similar writers are caricaturists. 
And some of the most famous historians, such as Tacitus, have 
flagrantly misrepresented through the simple process of severing an 
individual from the mass of mankind, severing him to be examined 
and gazed at, and thus converting him into a malefactor by the mere 
fact of the severance. In the series of periodicals to which the 
Spectator belonged, and of which the Spectator was the most cele- 
brated, there were innumerable attempts at characterisation. But 
nothing could well be more frigid and unreal. ‘The writers in those 
periodicals, however, lived in the world and knew the world; and 
they never so far forgot their relations with the world as to give us 
portraits which had not the remotest likeness to human beings. 
In marching through that museum of monstrosities which our 
living philosophers, moralists, and novelists have conspired to 
furnish, and where the putrified rivals with the petrified, should 
we ever dream that things so hideous are intended to remind 
us of human features and human organisms? Let, bowever, 
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the most part will be still more fatigued by its twaddle than tormented 
by its heresies. Professor Bain, who seldom quotes from any author 
except himself, has produced a volume on *“‘ The Emotions and the Will.” 
In that volume he describes fear as “a tremulous excitement, origi- 
nating principally in apprehension, uncertainty, and strangeness ; 
causing a feeling of intense misery while wasting the energies and 
subduing the spirit, and finally impressing the intellect to an undue 
degree with the things that arouse it.” Now, words are here piled 
upon words ; but what in their huge confusion do they teach us about 
fear? Yet Mr. Bain is so proud of his definition of fear, that he 
treats us to it twice in his “‘ Study of Character.” Mr. Bain is kind 
enough to tell us that ‘ with the common apparatus, powerful and 
fresh, the grateful titillation of the highest sensibilities makes the 
maximum of possible bliss”—an incontrovertible proposition ; but 
why such big bombastic speech to declare that when we are exceed- 
ingly happy, we are exceedingly happy ? How is discourse wasted, 
how twaddle culminates, in the announcement that ‘the essential 
pleasure of power is an elation or rebound from some state of weak- 
ness, constraint, impotence, insufficiency, dread; and that, like the 
reaction from any depressing condition, it is 2 most grateful and 
hilarious condition of mind!” How profound and striking the ob- 
servation that “fear has not begun to operate till the whole 
of the present fund of cheerfulness is destroyed!” How in- 
teresting to know that we are not wholly possessed by fear 
till we are wholly possessed by fear! Are we wiser than 
we were before from the revelations, that he who suffers 
severely from cold is much frightened by the prospect of some 
severe exposure; that avarice makes a man alarmed by appear- 
ances that have no effect upon another man; that he who 
is sensitive to the good or ill opinion of others is unhinged by a dis- 
play of awkwardness or incapacity ; and that the fond parent is easily 
made alarmed on account of danger to a child. Professor Bain says 
that we are familiar with modes of derangement which affect the 
capability of being tender-hearted, and that the most notable of these 
is deranged digestion. When tortured by spasms in the stomach, by 
colic, and by other forms and results of indigestion, we dwell simply 
and unavoidably on our own physical pain, and are not much in the 
mood to listen to a tale of woe. But to place our tender-heartedness 
and a temporary physical disorder side by side is superlatively silly. 
Such is the food that this erudite professor has provided for us. Yet 
as Mr. Bain is really superior to writers on philosophy in general, we 
leave our readers to judge what the realm must be where he is 
accepted as one of the rulers and prophets. Atticus. 
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OMER THE MAKER, Demosthenes the orator, and Plato 
the philosopher, with an attendant train of less brilliant yet 
glorious stars, shed once a lustre on the name of Greece which the 
lapse of many ages cannot dim. We may ourselves have had as bright 
or brighter luminaries, but still we gaze with grateful admiration on 
the old Hellenic galaxy. We feel we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
country which gave them to the world; and the hodiernal soi-disant 
descendants of them are not the persons to allow us to forget it. For, 
indeed, the modern Greek is not a retiring creature or disinclined to 
boast ; he will remind you that he speaks the language (emasculated 
though it be) of Thucydides, and that he displays in his dealings the 
cunning (if not the genius) of Themistocles. These two facts he con- 
siders should be enough to make every one who has read the story of 
the Peloponnesian war, or smiled at the splendid mendacity to which 

Athens owed her first defences, gird on his sword for Greece and 

liberty, and go forth to reconstruct the Byzantian Empire. But 

how far ancient glory entitles a nation to modern regard is 
question which admits of much argument. There is certainly in 

England, in the case of individuals, a tendency to visit the merits 

of the fathers upon the children to far beyond the third and fourth 

generation, as may be seen in other cases besides our hereditary 
legislators. We do not think, however, that even Englishmen would 
wish that their Government should spend the public money, use the 
public property, and shed the blood of the public’s relations, in order 
that a Greek dynasty should begin to reign in'Constantinople. Besides, 
where would their Emperor come from? From the Manchester 

Exchange or from Basinghall-street? Why even at Athens they 

must have a foreigner to rule over them. Yet we believe they take 

it very ill that the European Powers do not make common cause, give 

“the sick man” his coup de grace, and hand over “the sick man’s” 

property to the grasping Greek. For the Greek is very fond of 

property; if he do not by his appearance lead one to suppose he 
agrees with his progenitor Pindar, that ggerey wiv iBwe,, there can 

be very little doubt of his assent to the proposition that é xevsis iv 

wri dargies. Nor is the Greek a model of gratitude; he found 

Russia a broken reed and Great Britain his mainstay in his hour of 

distress ; yet, six years ago, the sectional spirit was too strong in him 

to allow play to his thankful feelings. The holding back of Russia 
was forgotten and forgiven in consideration of religious ties; the 





assistance of England was forgotten, too, in disregard of natural 
impulses. We ourselves can bear witness to this, and to the hypo- 
critical cunning which sought to disguise it. We were in the com- 
any of Greeks when the false news arrived that Sebastopol had fallen 
into the hands of the allies ; immediately there was a whispering and 
a muttering amongst them of xax% s2nois—iaitcln 4 YsBharrorors 
(bad news—Sebastopol has been taken); then turning to the 
Englishman, whom they did not suspect of understanding 
them, ‘with becks and nods and wreathed smiles,” they 
volunteered this strange translation of their words: ‘ goot newss, 
Meester ——; Sevastdpol has bin took.” We do not, therefore, see 
much reason to regret that England took no greater part than she 
did in the events which established the independence of Greece. Of 
those events it has seemed good to Mr. Finlay to write the history. 
This he was competent to do, and has done dispassionately. He was 
an eye-witness of much that he describes, and he served on the Phil- 
hellenist side; but we cannot trace in his work the frantic enthusiasm 
of many Philhellenes. On the contrary, his tone frequently disposes 
us to believe that he has a tendency to mis-Hellenism. What object 
he had in view in writing this work, and why he or his publishers 
have attached an ancient map to an account of a modern revolution, 
he does not inform us. That his work is well done we freely acknow- 
ledge: that it was necessary we do not clearly see. For Greeks there 
was already Tricoupi, for Englishmen Gordon, It is true that Mr. 
Finlay has frequent occasion to find fault with the former,.and that he 
now and then differs in not very material points from the latter; but 
we cannot say that we think his publication will prevent Tricoupi 
from being always the book of reference amongst Hellenes, and Gordon 
amongst English Philhellenes who cannot read the modern Greek. 
The most useful part of Mr. Finlay’s book we take to be the hundred 
and forty or fifty pages which form the Retrospect, and which, in brief 
form, refresh the memory upon many points—the situation of the 
Greeks under the Othoman rule, the effects of the French Revolution 
in quickening their aspirations for freedom, the establishment of the 
Philike Heteria or Friendly Society, and the secret plots and machi- 
nations which resulted in the fatuous expedition of Alexander 
Hypsilantes. And we perfectly agree with Mr. Finlay that the 
political influence of the Philike Hetuiria has been much over-rated. 
Mr, Finlay has evidently a great admiration, not to say liking, for 
Sultan Mahmud the Second, and he defends his cruelty on the ground 
that it wasextremely politic. How far that is an extenuation we leave to 
moral philosophers to determine, nevertheless it is quite certain that 
it ill beeame Greeks to upbraid any one with being a ‘‘ butcher”: it 
is scarcely more ridiculous for Uncle Ned to taunt Uncle Tom with 
being a “dirty black nigger.” If the Turk sucked blood by the pint, 
the Greek lapped it up by the pailful; and the sack of Tripolitza 
outvies in horror the massacre at Scio. Indeed nearly all the engage- 
ments recorded by the historian read more like the savage contests 
of wild beasts than the more civilized battles of organized troops. 
Even Tricoupi with all his partiality is forced to declare ‘ ipaiverre 
32 of “EAAnves cs bbrovets ve ixdixnbaow tv mie Kutow adixntiuare reccaowy 
aid»wv.” Such was the vindictive fury with which they strove to wipe 
away the memory of real or fancied wrongs. For, though it may 
have been a real wrong that they should have been held in bondage 
for so many years, Mr, Finlay makes it sufficiently apparent that the 
oppression they complained of was in most instances a mere phantasy ; 
that compared with the Turks themselves they were in an enviable 
condition. They certainly increased and multiplied, and prospered 
under the Othoman rule, like the Israelites in Egypt ere the task of 
making brick without straw was put upon them, to such an extent 
that one is almost inclined to set down their clamourous demand for 
independence to the “Tfgs, which is the offspring of Kéges. Nor can 
one feel that they deserved their liberty, as one reads the sickening 
accounts of treachery, selfishness, avarice, and incapacity, which are 
one or all apparent in the characters of those who aspired to lead on 
to freedom the degenerate sons of Greece. Kolokotrones was little 
better than a robber; Odysseus was a traitor and a murderer; 
Mavrocordatos a prig; and John Capodistrias an incapable. Deme- 
trius was the best of those who vore the name of Iypsilantes, 
but his vanity and his arrogance were fatal to his patrio- 
tism. Philopemen was assuredly the last of the Greeks; 
the breed is exhausted which could command armies and 
govern peoples; the descendants of Miltiades sought generals from 
abroad, and Otho of Bavaria sits in Codrus’s seat. And yet we must 
make exceptions. Marcus Botzares, if a Suliot may be called a 
Greek, has earned a name amongst the bravest dead; Andreas 
Miaoules must not be forgotten; and a hero, as most men count 
heroes, was Constantinos Kanares, the daring pilot of the fire-ships, 
the Cochrane of the Grecian navy. Of him, and of all others, Mr, 
Finlay has spoken in the spirit of justice, as it seems to us; and so 
impartially does he appear to weigh matters that we could have borne 
to see his deliberate opinion, notwithstanding the vast amount that 
has been written and spoken on the subject, upon the famous battle of 
Navarino. Greeks, of course, can hardly find praise fulsome enough 
to bestow upon the English admiral; and few, we should say, are the 
well-to-do Hellenes who have not in library or drawing-room a portrait 
of « peyas vavoor os Ze "Edoudgdes Kaderyxrwy. Of M. Xenos’s work we 
shall give the best idea by quoting a few translated extracts from his 
Dedication and Introduction. They will show not only the aim of 
his work but the bombastic nature, more’ Hellenico (we speak of modern 
Hellenes), of his style. He dedicates it as a token of respect 
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fovte a:Gaeuov) to his uncle and father, Messrs. Emmanuel and 
eodore Xenos. He begins by alluding to “‘a thrice happy epoch 
when all Christians with one accord under the slavedom of the Otho- 
man Empire, from the Ister to the Eurotas, took up arms, and, bearing 
no other appellation but that of Hellenes, endeavoured to break off the 
yoke of slavery and resuscitate the Byzantine Empire.” His uncle 
and father, he goes on to say, spent every farthing of their colossal 
fortunes upon this object, and bore their share in the actual dangers 
as well with no little hardihood. His work is intended, he says, as a 
narrative of the more remarkable episodes of the Greek Revolution, 
as a panoramic review of its heroes, as a scenic representation of the 
misfortunes connected with it, and as a song of triumph over the 
tyrant that is already dying by inches and in agony (+09 adn 
Beudiws xual usr’ aywvins byicxovros rugavov), ‘After the battle of 
Waterloo ” (ura viv tv Barsgas waéxny), we read in the Introduction, 
‘¢ when, once for all, the terrible lion of France had been chained 
upon St. Helena, extraordinary (2%acyes) peace prevailed over 
nearly the whole of Europe. After such a flow of blood, such mighty 
catastrophes, and such vast expenses, so sweet did this peace appear 
to the peoples, that once more, on the 20th of March, in the year 
182], Alexander, the Emperor of Russia, Francis of Austria, the King 
of Prussia, and the Commissioners (i#:rsrgauuiver) of France and 
England, met together at Laybach (Asiféxn»), for the purpose of 
renewing terms for its observation and continuance. Meanwhile, at 
the beginning of the same year, 1821, on the threshold of the East, a 
neglected and enslaved nation, of grandest descent, it is true, and of 
famous name, but . . . . without a geographical position of its own, 
though itself had been the first to teach the science of making charts ; 
without poetry, literature, and arts, though arts, and literature, and 
poetry from it streamed down to be preserved to-day—from the Ister 
to the Eurotas, and from the Bosphorus to the Adriatic, in trumpet 
tones proclaimed FREEDOM or DEATH. And it cried to the 
gigantic despotism of Turkey ... . ‘Thou comest against me with 
sword, and spear, and shield, but I come against thee in 
the name of the Lord of Hosts.’” He concludes with a description of 
Constantinople, ‘‘ own-sister to Rome and queen of cities,” outwardly 
beautiful but inwardly rotten, and tottering slowly but surely to 
destruction, when her external beauties will be left for her nearest 
neighbour to inherit. There might be less interesting books than 
M. Xenos’s for those who wish to become acquainted with the modern 
Greek to dip into; and if his own countrymen are not yet tired of, 
and do not yet know by heart, all the incidents of their seven-years’ 
war for liberty, they will find them here dressed up in the tragic, or 
rather melodramatic style they are generally believed to admire. The 
Englishman who ventures upon this book must prepare himself to 
encounter well-known names under almost impenetrable disguises ; 
he must not be startled at reading that ¢ Asg3os Buew» (Lord Byron) 
after leaving ci» exoAny rod Xajjsov (Harrow School), went to +é Mays- 
miorhusr cov Kaéuror? (the University of Cambridge), though we 
can pardon him if he be a little non-plussed at the assertion that his 
Lordship wrote a well-known satire called 7 dyyasmde wenva xal of Sao 
ixixeirai (English birds and Scotch reviewers), or that he left England 
mire vod K, ludvvev Kaw xal rod’ Oursvx cove (in company with two persons 
into whom it would appear the author has divided the single individual 
John Cam Hobhouse). It will be good practice for him to try and 
make up his mind by what process of literal valuation Percy Bysshe 
Shelley becomes ¢ Wigens Bizyn-3iaaens, and to guess what happened 
to the first Mrs. Shelley from the following sentence ipigén sis ra tdara 
Tis "Ofeovcons Aiuwns Tov Xdir dex xal iwviyn. If he were not pre- 
viously acquainted with the circumstances, we think he would 
be some time before he would comprehend that she drowned 
herself in the Serpentine in Hyde-park. A great difficulty 
about modern Greek is that there seems no settled rule of 
orthography or literal reciprocity, so that were not astonished 
to find M. Xenos promising corrections in a future edition. He 
might also compare his statement of the number and the names of 
the vessels present at the Battle of Navarino with Mr. Finlay’s; he 
will discover a considerable discrepancy. We should should also 
mention that we apprehend he uses the word agw#is on his title-page 
as equivalent to “ heroid ” or “ story of heroes ;” we are not ourselves 
familiar with it in any sense but that of ‘‘ heroine,” in which sense he 
applies it to the Spetziot Bobolina; but this would be inexplicable 
as a title to his book. 


The Four Georges. By W. M. Tuackeray. (Smith and Elder. 
1861. pp. 226.)—If every man, woman, and child, in England and 
America, do not become acquainted with the lives, seen through cynical 
spectacles, of the four Georges, it will be the fault neither of Mr. 
Thackerary nor his publishers. They have been the subject of lectures, 
both on this and on the other side of the Atlantic; they have decorated 
the Cornhill Magazine, and now they are again reprinted. The type 
reminds one that the duty is off paper. 











SCIENCE. 


The Principles of the Chronothermal System of Medicine, with the 
Fallacies of the Faculty. By Samvurex Dicxson, M.D. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. pp. 188. 

N EN WHO CAN SEE TRUTH can, for the most part, see 

nothing else; the object before their eyes is as nothing, but 
dissolves, in the mental menstruum, at once into its principle. It 
matters not how practical in tendency their views may be, the men 








themselves are idealists necessarily ; their existence is passed amongst 
mental forms, to the exclusion of material forms, and the greater 
their natural powers may be, the more likely are they to penetrate 
the husks of visible matter and to discard them. Hence, philosophers 
of all sorts are regarded by the vulgar,—with some kind of awe, it 
is true, but yet,—as dreamers whose dreams, however prophetical, are 
without any practical bearing upon the present, and the present is all 
the herd of mankind ever think of. The result of this is, that genius, 
though it has joys that no man can meddle with, is generally 
synonymous with poverty, failure, disappointment, contempt, perse- 
cution, and hatred. Woe to the inventor if he aspire to anything 
grander than the discovery of a lucifer match, a cheap dye, or a new 
pudding. A thing to eat, wear, or use, has a chance—if nobody 
steal the invention—of remunerating the discoverer; but if his in- 
vention rise higher than this, woe to the inventor. Perhaps he can 
point out how to settle the angry and inflamed labour question by a 
new revelation of old justice ; perhaps he can explode the cant of free 
trade, instruct economists, read law to the lawyers; perhaps he can 
bring to a focus the confused lights of science and make them burn ; 
in short, perhaps he shows that he is master by sympathy of the secret 
that moves both men and things—an Orpheus in harmonic faculty. 
Then what is in store for this great good man? Why, the fate of 
Orpheus—to be torn to pieces by the gluttonous multitude for whom 
he has laboured by daylight and lamp-light. His friends pity his 
rashness; his enemies ridicule his weakness and insult over the ruin 
of his hopes. 

The medical profession furnishes a remarkable instance of this. 
Everyone knows in what condition medical science at present lies ; 
there are some half-dozen systems all contending for supremacy, and 
each of them is supported strenuously by a large body of practitioners. 
These gentlemen profess a confirmed belief in their several systems, 
and generally disparage every other. The member of the College 
of Physicians holds in contempt all who lie outside that select 
coterie, and denounces all practice which does not correspond 
with the rules the College has set up as nothing better than quackery. 
The true state of the case is, that by far the greater number of 
remedies that are now recognised as available in the orthodox prac- 
tice of the College are remedies which, at the time of their first intro- 
duction, were denounced with acrimony by the then collegiate body. 
Harvey, to whose memory annual orations are offered up, was, during 
his lifetime, mercilessly ridiculed as a quack, and almost deprived of 
his practice. Groenvelt, who cured dropsy with cantharides, was 
lodged in Newgate by the President of the College of Physicians, and 
Jenner had his licence refused him. Peruvian bark was rejected in 
the same way; indeed, an endless catalogue might be formed of 
valuable drugs and great discoveries that have been rejected and sup- 
pressed by the adherents to medical orthodoxy, and then adopted in 
the next generation—the poisonous drug becoming an invaluable 
remedy, and the persecuted projector (once dead and buried) being 
elevated to the post of philanthropy as a great medical light. But 
if drugs and their introducers meet with such intense opposition when 
their object is merely to afford a remedy, or some better treatment in 
special diseases, what may we not expect when any one proposes a 
system that would revolutionise the received medical treatment of 
every disease. 

This is what has been proposed to be done by the book we are now 
upon. ‘The system which it so compactly and luminously propounds 
has been before the publictwenty-five years; it was first published by Dr, 
Dickson in 1836, and in 1839 he brought out his “ Fallacies of the 
Faculty,” of which the present is a new edition, with ‘ preliminary 
remarks,” historical, expository, and polemical, showing the recep- 
tion which the principles have met with, and the kind of treatment 
which they have brought upon the head of their gifted discoverer and 
hardy enunciator. 

The general reader would not be much entertained by it even if we 
were qualified to give an elaborate résumé of the leading features of 
this work, for it must be read to be understood ; it is free from tech- 
nicalities, and is written in a concise and lucid style that, when once 
the reading is commenced, wins upon the attention. ‘he principles 
enunciated are manifestly true, and carry conviction to the mind; 
they are universal, simple, and easily comprehended ; they connect 
the life of man with the life of the universe, and they preach, so far 
as a natural science can do, the grandest lesson of unity that has per- 
haps been ever given to the world. The grand aim and result of the 
whole book is no less than the laying of a solid foundation in theory 
on which to build the future practice of medicine ; to redeem medi- 
cine, as it were, from the reproach of empiricism, which all thoughtful 
men since Hippocrates have been conscious that it lay under, and to 
erect it into the most precious and grandest of the physical sciences. 
In a zealous and yet highly logical manner, by a variety of curious 
reading and a great copiousness of happy illustration, Dr. Dickson 
has contrived, not only to established his proposition, but also to 
render the volume as racy as a good book of travel. — 

Hippocrates announced the unity of disease—‘* Omnium morborum 
unus et idem modus est.” Dr. Dickson has done what no other man 
has ever done or even attempted to do—he has proved it. All other 
physicians have looked to special organs and causes. Abernethy used 
to point to the stomach and bowels as the origin of disturbance, some 
to the spleen, lately malaria has been very busy, some to tea, some 
to potatoes, and, risum teneatis, some to the wood pavement. Others 
expected to find a solution of the riddle of life in the dissecting- 
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room, as, a short time since, in the Household Words, we had “ the 
terms are absolute—no dissection no knowledge,” and so on, some 
in one thing, and some in another, but they failed pitiably of finding 
an all-directing and all-pervading principle. Sometimes we have 
heard of gout as a brain disease, and other special forms of disease 
have been attributed to the brain, but Dr. Dickson has affirmed that 
all disease appertains to the brain, thereby ratifying the proverbial 
wisdom of the ancients, who would pray to Apollo, Aisculapius, or any 
other therapeutical god, for the ‘“‘ mens sana in corpore sano.” The 
brain is the centre of life, thought, and sensation. Motion and rest, 
paroxysm and remission, all derive from the central brain their 
existence and their duration. But motion, until death, is ceaseless in 
the human frame. In waking moments the motion is forward, in 
sleep it is backward; rest and activity are contrary to each other, 
but what we call rest is only activity in another direction—a winding 
up of the main-spring of life. In the same manner also what we call 
disease is only motion of the parts in a wrong direction, whilst 
health is a general consent and motion in the right direction. 
The healthy motions of the body are observed to be-recurrent, 
that is, they return to the points whence they started in given 
periods of time, and this Dr. Dickson calls periodicity. Disease, 
however, is no less periodic than health; it has its regular 
recurrence of paroxysm and remission, and it is from this regular 
manifestation of periodicity that the physician selects theright moment 
for commencing his attack, which should always be the period of 
remission. It is by lengthening the periods of remission that health 
is finally re-established. ‘Temperature is motion of which time is the 
measure ; in other words the system of medicine, which is based upon 
these two principles is chronothermal. Man is nothing else than a 
warm chronometer. Any external cause that affects the time or 
temperature of the body may become a cause of disease, and ague, 
or intermittent fever, is the type of all disease, whilst the treatment 
pursued is to administer fever medicines—bark, steel, and stimulants— 
in the place of bleeding, and the foolish exhaustive measures which, up 
to the last few years, have been the common practice of the medical 
profession. The Chronothermal system is universal, it rejects no 
remedy of any sort, whether it consist in a drug to be taken internally, 
or an appliance to be used externally. It finds a use for every drug 
in the Pharmacopeia, and an adjunct and an aid in the Turkish Bath, 
in hydropathy, in friction, in exercise, and change of air. But, 
unlike the hap-hazard plan of the last thirty centuries, it uses all these 
appliances in subordination to a principle. It recognizes the brain 
as the centre of motion, and it looks to the electrical effect of every 
remedy upon that nervous centre for the working of all cures. 

Thus far all is beautiful, orderly, and scientific, but the reception 
which this grand discovery has met with since it was first published, 
twenty-five years ago, affords a miserable view of the paltriness and 
pettirfess of human nature when men’s interests clash with the truth. 
The whole medical profession, consisting of the apothecary, the medical 
practitioner, the surgeon, and the physician, have united to decry the 
system, with only one or two honourable exceptions—Dr. Heberden, of 
the College of Physicians, being the most generous and noticeable of 
them. This whole army of leeches has treated the discoverer as an 
impostor and quack, and has endeavoured, by open violence and the 
still more deadly weapon of unwitnessed slander into the private ear, 
to crush him in reputation and to ruin his practice. We might have 
excused them for this, knowing the purse, when imperilled, is a sore 
tempter. We might also have excused them on the score of anger, 
for Dr. Dickson in his books was not merciful to them, if they had been 
content to repudiate him and his practice, and to adhere to their own, 
which, as they said, had the authority of ages to sustain it. But they 
have not done this. They have pilfered the practice and plagiarised 
the minor principles of Dr. Dickson. Even the late Dr. Todd con- 
descended to do this without acknowledgment in the year 1850. A 
plain case of plagiary, under very disingenuous circumstances, is esta- 
blished in the Preliminary Remarks (page 35) against Sir Henry Holland. 
Neither can Sir B. Brodie come out with clean hands from this very 
dirty imbroglio, for he has printed, and his books show an entire 
change in his practice, which latterly has singularly coincided with 
Chronothermalism, but never a word of acknowledgment has escaped. 
To such a degree has this pettiness been carried, that the editors of 
the medical journals have refused insertion to Dr. Dickson’s adver- 
tisements, and have inserted attacks upon him, but have shut their 
columns against his replies. All this is simply disgraceful, simply 
abhorrent to every impulse of manly feeling or plain justice. Yet it 
is not with this we have to do. Our function is discharged when we 
have called public attention to the “‘ Chronothermal System,” and 
have paid our tribute to the grand medical truth which it irrefutably 
establishes. Our cordial sympathies are all with Dr. Dickson, whether 
we look at the ill usage visited upon him in the past or at the great 
reputation which the future has in store for him. His best friends can 
only add a wish that he may yet live to reap it. 








FICTION. 


The Seven Sons of Mammon. By G.A. Saua. 3 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 
FPHE FECUND ACTIVITY of Mr. George Augustus Sala is 

. certainly one of the literary phenomena of the age. Volume 
after volume teems from his never-ceasing pen with a rapidity most 
astonishing, and what, perhaps, is more marvellous still, is the fact 
that, though voluminous (in the strictest sense of the word), he is 








never ponderous, never wearisome. To be sure, there is nothing ot 
that refined polish about him in which the mealy-mouthed ones of 
Vanity Fair delight; but, en révanche, we have a delightfully robust 
and vigorous method of dealing with things which acts like a tonic 
upon the mind of the reader, whose appetite has been blunted and 
mental digestion impaired by a too free enjoyment of those literary 
made-dishes which are so popular nowadays, To adopt the simile 
which a celebrated lady has applied to Mr. Sala, we liken him 
to a butcher’s cart, rattling along and caring for no one; sublimely 
unconscious, in the healthy robustness with which he jogs along, of my 
Lord Bishop on the pave, or his Grace hobbling over the crossing. 
Take heed ye be not run over, ye decrepit valetudinarians! Yet the 
butcher’s boy is a useful fellow in his way, and bears good stores of 
excellent meat to many an empty larder. 

‘* ‘Lhe Seven Sons of Mammon” are already very well known to the 
readers of Temple Bar magazine, in the pages of which they originally 
appeared. For the benefit of those who have not seen the story in 
that form, we shall proceed to give some general account of it. Like 
most of the books which have come from the same hand, it proves 
that Mr. Sala has seen much of life, has travelled somewhat, lived 
among many sorts of men, observed them keenly, and can sit down and 
paint them and their manners for us in colours so vivid, in language 
so apt and picturesque, that we know at once they are portraits drawn 
neither from books nor imagination, but from nature herself. The 
present work abounds with such brilliant pictures. Wenever remember, 
in three volumes, to have been introduced to half so many personages; 
and, whether Mr. Sala leads us into the monastery in Belgium, to chat 
with the lay brothers; or into the French hulks to watch the convicts 
work, snatch at and devour their dinners like so many wild beasts; or 
into the boarding-house at Bayswater to dine with sexagenarians and 
old maids ; or into the model lodging-house, Monmouth-square, Soho, 
so thickly does he people these different locales, so accurately does 
he depict their inmates, that we feel we are listening to one who has 
made each of these small worlds his careful study. : 

The ‘* Seven Sons of Mammon ” is no tale of love or romance. We 
are brought into contact with forgers and swindlers; we follow them 
to their haunts—homes they have none ; we travel amid all sorts and 
degrees of men and women, who try to gain gold by foul instead of 
fair means; we read of “ the low and squalid, the sordid and the base ; 
of dross-getting and dross-spending ; ” and we are told of the good and 
evil that by money may be wrought. But let the subject be who he 
may, let him be a High Church rector or a Low Church curate, a 
guardsman or an undertaker, a French spy or an English detective 
officer (and we haveall these various personages), not one comes amiss to 
this prolific pen, which pours forth and jostles together all this variety 
of human character, preserving to each its strict individuality, reckon- 
ing them up, turning them inside out, and showing to us their weak- 
nesses and follies, and what a terrible thing it is that they have all, 
without exception, weaknesses and follies to show. 

It is said of Rubens that his facility for drawing was such, that ifhe 
had a gigantic untouched canvas placed before him in the morning, 
by night it would be covered with innumerable figures, all in different 
attitudes, contrasting widely with each other in torm and expression. 
In our opinion, George Augustus Sala is, in this respect, a kind of 
Peter Paul Rubens with his pencil. Another point of affinity we dis- 
cover between them is, that they both have a penchant for fat women. 
All of us know the full, rounded, pink and white forms which the 
Belgian loved to paint, and here we find the Englishman dwelling 
fondly on the different varieties of fat femininity ; lamenting plain- 
tively their ‘‘ progressive extinction, through too much education ;” 
apostrophising, with unction, the jovial matrons as “admirable 
women,” who “always give you something to eat when you call upon 
them.” But, indeed, those are the only women whom Mr, Sala can 
paint with truth. Of a well-bred, well-educated woman, with a tender, 
loving heart, with high aims in her existence, he evidently knows 
nothing. Possibly, when the widow refused him some years back (he 
takes us into his confidence and tells us she did) he shunned women- 
kind in disgust. His dadies are all failures. Magdalen Hill, the 
orphan ward, with her 60,000/., who eventually marries Mammon’s 
eldest son, is a mystery to Mr. Sala, consequently a double mystery 
to his readers. Letitia Salusbury, Lord Chalkstonehengist’s fast 
daughter, we are begged to believe in. We do believe in earl’s fast 
daughters, having come across some in the flesh ourselves; but we 
know full well, had we been at the Lady Letitia’s elbow on the 
hunting-field, when Miss Southbank (another fast young lady, whose 
reputation was not the fairest) addressed her, we should not have 
heard this reply: ‘‘ You are an abandoned hussy; I know all about 
you ; and if you dare to speak to me again, I'll cut your wicked face 
in two with my whip.” But with that she-demon, the pretty, fasci- 
nating Anglo-Indian widow, Mrs, Armytage—with her golden curls, 
liar, forger, thief, swindler—perhaps even worse — re-appears 
the master’s skilful hand. We follow her through much of her dark 
career of crime and wickedness, are with her in her Parisian salons ; 
assist at her soireés and recherché dinners; cross the Channel, and 
follow her amid the gay and fashionable world of London ; attend her 
to the dingy offices of the bill discounters, her employers and abettors, 
until she is handcuffed in her brougham on the Epsom Race Course, 
taken over to Paris to be tried at the Palais de Justice, where she is 
found guilty and sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. We do this 
with all the livelier interest that we know such people cumber the 
earth, and although it is a sad picture, we recognise it as a true one, 
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Of the actual story itself, related in these three existing volumes, there 
is little to tell. It is rather disjointed, it does not fit well together, 
and too many of its explanatory details are left to the imagination. 
Sir Jasper Goldthorpe personates Mammon. He has risen from 
nothing and succeeded in everything. “ The richest man on ’Change,” 
with a palatial counting house, a palatial dwelling house, an estate in 
Surrey, a marine residence at Brighton, and a shooting box. He has 
seven sons, some in one profession, some in another, and is giving a 
JSéle to celebrate the eldest one’s return from India, when a telegraphic 
message arrives telling him that this son has been killed by a railway 
accident in France. We have a splendid funeral at Kensal Green, 
where the undertakers and mutes, and horses with long black tails, 
are all most minutely described. We seem to be always having funerals 
in novels now, ever since Mr. Dickens treated us to a most elaborate 
one in “Great Expectations,” just as we were always having 
charades after Charlotte Bronté published “‘ Jane Eyre.” A year 
rolls by, and the bubble bursts, the gigantic speculations come to 
nought, the richest man on ’Change is ruined, for the foundation of 
his wealth had been rotten—his first step to fortune was a forgery. 
So Sir Jasper Goldthorpe returns to the sphere from whence he sprung, 
and the edifice which his crime-stained hands had built crumbles to the 
dust. We are sorry when the book is finished. Mr. Sala is a greater 
favourite with us than ever ; but yet, in the midst of all these graphic 
life-pictures, penned in such flowing English as to cheat us out of the 
belief that our mother tongue is not the bald stern dame we know her 
to be, we look in vain for some one character whom we can take to 
our hearts and love. 








POETRY. 


The Lady of La Gareye. By the Hon. Mrs, Nortox, Cambridge 
and London: Macmillan and Co. 1862. pp. 128. 

N OPENING THIS BEAUTIFUL VOLUME, and while 

we were yet pondering whether the ‘‘ Lady of Garaye” might 

be fairy or mortal, our meditations were delightfully interrupted by 
some dedivatory stanzas to the Marquis of Lansdowne. These 
stanzas, nineteen in number, are written in a strain of such delicate 
and touching beauty—they show such tastefulness, feeling, and com- 
mand of language—that we felt that we might yield to our first im- 
pulses of admiration, and, suspending all petty cavils and censorious 
objections in perpetuum, class them at once as ‘a thing of beauty.” 
We felt, too, that this beauty was lavished on no unworthy object; 
since of living Englishmen few or none in their generation have 
deserved better of men of letters than the noble Marquis, in past 
days the companion and frierd of all his countrymen who united the 
possession of intellect to that of virtue, and now, as in the past, the 
ever-ready helper of all those whose genius or talents honestly 
employed have not set them above the need of such aid. Had we, 
however, never heard before of the subject of Mrs. Norton’s dedica- 
tion, we could scarcely have failed to conceive a high opinion of one 
who could inspire a train of recollections so genuinely tender and 
touching, and so perfectly free from aught that approaches adulation, 
in the breast of a writer so accomplished as the lady to whom we owe 
these pages. Lest, however, we should lay ourselves open to the 
charge of hyperbole, we proceed to quote some of the opening stanzas: 


Friend of old days, of suffering, storm, and | Thou knowest—for thou hast proved—the 
strife, dreary shade 
Patient and kind through many a wild A first-born’s loss casts over lonely days; 
appeal; And gone is now the pale fond smile, that 
In the arena of thy brilliant life made 
Never too busy or too cold to feel: In my dim future, yet, a path of rays. 


Companion from whose ever teeming store | Gone, the dear comfort of a voice whose 
Of thought and knowledge, happy sound 

memory brings Came like a beacon-bell, heard clear above 

So much of social wit and sage’s lore, The whirl of violent waters surging round ; 

Garnered und gleaned by me as precious Speaking to shipwrecked ears of help and 


things: love. 
Kinsman of him whose very namesoon grew | The joy that budded on my own youth's 
Unrealas music heard in pleasant dreams, bloom, 


So vain the hope my girlish fancy drew, When life wore still a glory and a gloss, 
So taint and far his vanished presence Is hidden from me in the silent tomb ; 
seems. Smiting with premature unnatural loss, 


To thee I dedicate this record brief 
Of foreign scenes and deeds too little 


So that my very soul is wrung with pain, 
Meeting old friends whom most I love to 


known; see. 
This tale of noble souls who conquered grief | Where are the younger lives, since these 
By dint of tending sufferings not their remain ? 
own. I weep the eyes that should have wept 


Thou hast known all my life: its pleasant for me! 
hours, But all the more I cling to those who speak 
(How many of them have I owed to thee! ) Like thee, in tones unaltered by my 


Its exercise of intellectual powers, change; 
With thoughts of fame and gladness not Greeting my saddened glance, and faded 
to be. cheek, 
Thou knowest how Death for ever dogged With the same welcome that seemed sweet 


my way, and strange 
And how of those I loved the best, and In early days: when I, of giftsmade proud, 
. ose That could the notice of such men beguile, 
Who_loved and pitied me in life's young | Stood listening to thee in some brilliant 
Ys crowd, 
Narrow, and narrower still, the circle With the warm triumph of a youthful 
grows. smile. 
The remainder is quite equal to the portion which we have given, but 
we must now turn to the poem which gives its name to the volume 
before us. A very few words will suffice to detail the plot of the 
tale—a tale which has the merit of not being fictitious, and of which 
the writer of this volume says, “ Grave the story is—not sad.” 
La Garaye is a ruined castle in Brittany, once inhabited by the 
young Count of that name and his wife, who, if we can trust the 








portrait of her given in the frontispiece, must have been bewitchingly 
beautiful. The horse of the Countess—while hunting one day in 
company with her husband—slips, and the lady becomes a life-long 
cripple far beyond the aid of any earthly leech. Inconsolable for a 
time she distrusts the justice of heaven and the love of her husband, 
but, overcome by the exhortations of a Benedictine Prior, she accepts 
with gratitude her sad rdéle of life, and she and her husband jointly 
found the Hospital of Incurables at Dinan. The story told in prose 
is simple enough; told in Mrs. Norton’s beautiful verse it is most 
touching. It has been remarked that the majority of poets who 
followed in the wake of Byron branched off in two opposite directions, 
as their genius and temper led them—either into greater simplicity or 
greater elaborateness of style. The poets of the latter caste have, 
on the whole, been more remarkable for strength and sublimity ; those 
of the former for simplicity and sweetness. Mrs. Norton’s poetry is 
intelligible to every reader. While reading it we are not forced 
to ponder over the meaning of every line; to dive into 
the depths of forgotten or impossible philosophers; and to 
rack our brains as to whether a score or two of very ordinary English 
words can be construed otherwise than as evidently meaning that 
black is white and round is square. There cannot possibly be a 
greater contrast than the poetry of Mrs. Norton and that of the late 
Mrs. Barrett Browning (we say this, honestly confessing that in point 
of genius the former writer cannot be compared with her sister poetess) 
—the one cumbrous, fanatic, daring, careless at times of rhyme, 
metre, and sometimes apparently of sense, but occasionally touching 
chords of astonishing depth, and delighting and awing the under- 
standing reader to his very heart’s core. That, however, the words of 
the departed poetess were not always Qwvavra cvreis, may be sur- 
mised from the fact that one of her latest written poems, the “‘ Curse 
for a Nation,” furnished not a few of her admirers with matter for 
debate as to whether the curse was meant for England or America— 
for England for not physically aiding Italy in her efforts to be free, or 
for America for not at once abolishing slavery—which latter surmise 
turns out to be the real Simon Pure. The poetess whose work lies 
before us has but little of the sublimity and power of her sister writer 
—but neither has she her extravagancies, her bombast, her 
false metaphors, her daring trophes. Mrs. Norton does not 
gift “Mystery” with knees, “ Eternity” with smiles, ‘* Darkness” 
with a lap, ‘* Flowers ” with hands, or “ Shellfish” with imagination, 
In the Lady of Garaye all is congruous, chaste, and perfectly tasteful . 
Many of the passages, too, in it are remarkable for their power of ex- 
pression; but what strikes us most throughout the whole poem is 
the air of tender melancholy sweetness which everywhere pervades it, 
and which will deservedly make it a favourite with, we hope, very 
many readers. There is hardly a careless rhyme or an affectation in 
it, if, under the former head, we except “hours” and “ ours ;” 
and, under the latter, “birds immund.” Without further preface, 
however, we shall select some passages, and leave our readers to judge 
of this poem for themselves. ‘The following is from the prologue : 


Oh! Time, oh! ever conquering Time! Are green with moss and mould ; 

These men had once their prime: The blindworm coils where Queens have 
But now, succeeding generations hear slept, nor asks 

Beneath the shadow of each crumbling arch For shelter from the cold. 

The music low and drear, The swallow,—he is master all the day, 
The mufded music of thy onward march, And the great owl is ruler through the 


Made up of piping winds and rustling leaves night ; aii aoe 

And plashing rain-drops falling from slant The little bat wheels on his circling way 
And all mysterious unconnected sounds And that small black bat, and the creeping 
With which the place abounds. things, 


At will they come and go, 

And the soft white owl with velvet wings 
And a shriek of human woe! 

The brambles let no footstep pass 

By that rent in the broken stair, 

Where the pale tufts of the windle-strae 


Time doth efface 

Each day some lingering trace 

Ofhuman government and human care: 
The things of air 

And earth, usurp the walls to be their own ; 


} 

eaves, | With restless flittering flight ; 
| 
| 

Creatures that dwell alone, 


Occupy boldly: every mouldering nook grass 4 
Wherein we peer and look, Hang like locks of dry dead hair; 

Seems with wild denizens so swarming rife, But there the keen wind ever sweeps and 
We know the healthy stir of human life moans, 

Must be for ever gone! [casques Working a passage through the mouldering 
The walls where hung the warriors’ shining stones. 


The Lady of Garaye is thus limned: 


Like a sweet picture doth the Lady stand, Leaning against his side; nor lifts heY 


Still blushing as she bows; one tiny hand, head, : 

Hid by a pearl-embroidered gauntlet, holds But gently turns as gathering footsteps 

Her whip, and her long robe’s exuberant tread ; : : 
folds. Zeminding you of doves with shifting 

The other hand is bare, and from her eyes throats, ’ ; 

Shades now and then the sun, or softly lies, | Brooding in sunshine by their sheltering 

With a caressing touch, upon the neck cotes. 


Of the dear glossy steed she loves to deck Under her plumed hat her wealth of curls 
With saddle-housings worked in golden Falls down in golden links among her 
thread, pearls, 
And golden bands upon his noble head. And the rich purple of her velvet vest 
White is the little hand whose taper fingers Slims the young waist, and rounds the 
Smooth his fine coat,—and still the lady graceful breast. 
lingers, 
The lady fears that her husband’s love will vanish with her vanished 
beauty. The Count passionately pleads that love like hiscan never decay : 
“I lingered till some blossom rich and rare | A better faith is that which I receive; 
Hung like a glory on the scented air, Sacred I'll hold the sacred name of wife, 
Enamouring at once the heart and eye, And love thee to the sunset verge of life! 
So that I paused, and could not pass it by. Yea, shall so much of empire o’er man’s soul 
Then woke the passionate love within my | Live in a wanton's smile, and no control 
heart, Bind down his heart to keep a steadier 
And only with my life shall that depart ; faith, At 
*Twas not so sensual strong, so loving weak, For links that are to last from life to death ? 
To ebb when ebbs the rose-tinge on thy | Let those who can, in transient loves 





cheek ; [day rejoice, — 
Fade with thy fading, weakening day by | Still to new hopes breathe forth successive 
Till thy locks silver with a dawning grey: sighs,— 


No, Gertrude, trust me, for thou mayst Give me the music of the accustomed voice, 
believe, And the sweet light of long familiar eyes! 
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The Prior’s words of comfort, though beautifully expressed, are 
not new—they simply amount to this, that the Lady of Garaye, 
though crippled, and pining for health and beauty lost for ever, is 
better off than thousands and tens of thousands of her fellow-beings. 
We may as well say at once that this part of the poem takes our 
fancy least. 

Our last quotation is part of an address to the ruined gate- 
way of the old chateau which the writer visited in the summer of 
1860: 


Silent old gateway! whose two columns | Nothing but ivy-leaves, and crumbling 







stand stone; 
Like simple monuments on either hand; Silent old gateway,—even thy life is 
No trellised iron-work, with pleasant view gone! 
Of trim-set flowery gardens shining through; 


But ere those columns, lost in ivied shade, 

Black on the midnight sky their forms 
pourtrayed ; 

And ere thy gate, by damp weeds over- 


No bolts to bar unasked intruders out ; 

No well-oiled hinge whose sound, like one 
low note 

Of music, tells the listening hearts that 


yearn | topped, 
bh ny raver tts rnet j nd the 
Expectant of dear footsteps, where toturn; | ye its rusty fastenings and then 


No ponderous bell whose loud vociferous | 
tone | 
Into the rose-decked lodge hath echoing | 


When it stood portal to a living home, 
And saw the living faces go and come, 
What various minds, and in what various 


ninsine the porter forth with brief delay. moods, 
Tinging the rt I - Jo | S ‘ait . 
To spread those iron wings that check the | — the Sir yatr-of aes: weet a8 


way; i 

We have, perhaps, said enough to show that for beauty, grace, and 
tenderness, the poem before us cannot be easily matched. ‘The chief 
gem, however, in the volume, is undoubtedly the dedication. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Underground London. By Joun Hosrixesueap. London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons. pp. 244. 
HERE HAVE BEEN SOME EXTRAORDINARY FEATS 
OF AUTHORSHIP in the way of writing clever books about 
subjects apparently trivial and unfruitful. One Frenchman contrived 
to write one of the most amusing volumes possible about a walk round 
his own room, and called the production ‘‘ Voyage Autour de ma 
Chambre,” which another straightway endeavoured to cap by writing 
another, which was not (though, as far as the subject went, it might 
haye been) more amusing than the other, ‘* Voyage Autour de ma 
Femme.” A capital volume has been written upon an orange, and 
another upon an oyster. Mr. Fox, in the wild days of his youth, 
produced a monograph which is much sought after by collectors. But 
of all the pleasant results of the literary treatment of an unsavoury 
subject, commend us to this account which Mr. Hollingshead gives of 
the sewers. 

By those who seek to cast discredit upon what may be termed 
realistic literature, Mr. Hollingshead has been called ‘a hard fact” 
man; and if it be any discredit upon an author that he seeks rather to 
be famous by the care with which he collects information, and the 
diligence with which he lays it before his readers in the form most 
likely to give them pleasure mingled with instruction, Mr. Hollings- 
head is certainly blameable in that respect. For our part, however, 
we regard such writers as eminently useful ; and, highly as we regard 
the bright emanations of fancy and the lofty speculations of the 
reason, the dream of the poet, the cunning fiction of the novelist, and 
the abstruse argument of metaphysician, we think it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that there are writers of Mr. Hollingshead’s stamp to inform 
the public upon matters which, though of lesser dignity, are certainly 
of even more vital importance to the material interests of humanity. 
Drainage and gas-pipes may be held to be “low” subjects by the 
exquisites of literature; but the foul state of a drain may beget 
a fever, and at the moment we write the whole nation is sorrowing 
for that which, according to some medical authorities, may have been 
traceable to the very defective system of drainage adopted in the 
ancient Keep, where the Sovereigns of England chiefly reside. Who 
of us, as he paces the streets on a hot August day, or, worse still, 
seeks for sweet, refreshing breezes on the cool bosom of the Thames, 
and seeks in vain, has not had his attention drawn in a manner not 
less forcible than unsavoury to certain defects in our main drainage 
scheme. So powerfully, indeed, has the public attention been 
attracted to this, that the vast schemes, long contemplated and long 
delayed through fear of the enormous expenditure, became quickened 
into action, and the system of main drainage, which is to convey the 
draught of London to Barking Level, is now far advanced towards 
completion. 

In his preface, Mr. Hollingshead admits that a large portion of the 
materials, or “‘ first drafts of most of the chapters,” has appeared in 
the pages of All the Year Round. In any work that deals with facts 
and figures there is considerable advantage in this double form of pub- 
lication, for it gives the author an opportunity of emendation and 
correction which could be obtained by no other means. In collecting 
his facts, Mr. Hollingshead has, moreover, had the benefit of the best 
advice on the subject, and acknowledges the direct assistance which 
he has received at the hands of the principal officers of all the water- 
companies and some of the gas companies. 

The subject of “* Underground London” divides itself naturally 
into the three great heads of Sewers, Gas-pipes, and Water-pipes. 
From time to time a suggestion has been made of a mighty design of 
uniting all these three species of underground arteries into one great 
tunnel, so as to allow the gas-pipes and water-pipes to be repaired 





without the barbarous and inconvenient practice of tearing up the 
streets. It is true that such a scheme would not cost one tenth of the 
money spent upon the Crimean War, nor would in anything like equal 
in expensiveness the outlay of our journey to Pekin. It might also 
be urged in favour of that scheme that it would be likely to save more 
lives than were destroyed by those undertakings, and that the con- 
venience afforded to the public could with difficulty be represented by 
money value. What of that? These inducements are strong, but 
we have no expectation that they will bring about the construction of 
underground tunnels in our day. 

The chapter upon the ‘** Gossip,” “ History,” and “ Legends ” of the 
Sewers, with which Mr, Hollingshead prefaces his expositions of bare 
facts, will repay perusal. The Sewers have a literature of their own, 
both comic and tragic. Gay, in his ‘‘ Trivia,” is very hard upon the 
Fleet Ditch; and Pope, in his ‘ Dunciad,” introduces that un- 
savoury burn, whose— 

disemboguing streams 
Rolls its large tribute of dead dogs to Thames: 
The king of dykes! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood. 

The ditches and sewers of old, and, for that matter, of even modern 
London, have no doubt borne their silent part in many a tragedy. 
Mudlarks (as those strange individuals are called who seek the embou- 
chures of the sewers as profitable diggin’s) could doubtless tell of other 
waifs and strays than silver forks, and such like oddments, finding 
their way down the dark channels of the sewers into the river. When 
the house which Jonathan Wild used to occupy in the Old Bailey was 
searched by the officers of justice, it was discovered that there was 
direct communication between that den of crime and the sewers, such 
as would ensure an easy concealment of all traces of a murder. The 
number of victims who may have been disposed of secretly and 
silently through this and similar means is a subject of horrible 
speculation. 

Mr. Hollingshead has treated this subject in what may be called 
an exhaustive manner. He has been down into the sewers himself, 
and has guaged the length, the depth, and the width of them. He 
knows all about their gully-holes and their outfalls. He can tell you 
to a yard the length of every sewer in London, and to a frac- 
tion what each yard cost. He knows even what comes out of 
the sewers, and dwells upon the horrid details with a minuteness 
which is almost enough to produce an epidemic. In the part of the 
book devoted to this disagreeable but necessary branch of the subject, 
there are some pages of analyses which actually require sprinkling 
with lavender water before they can be perused with any degree of 
comfort. We certainly would not recommend the perusal of this 
chapter by those who have weak stomachs either shortly before or 
shortly after eating a meal. 

One point which Mr. Hollingshead touches upon, seems to us to be 
especially worthy the consideration of the public; it is the effect 
which the wholesale leakage of gas has upon the iron of the gas 
and water-pipes, and thence upon the soil in which they are im- 
bedded : 

The consumption of gas now is at least double what it was ten years ago; 
and the annual quantity manufactured in London is about eight thousand mil- 
lions of cubic feet. One-fourth of this quantity, according to reliable estimates, 
is lost by leakage, condensation, dishonesty, and bad debts; and at least one 
half of this fonrth—or one thousand millions of cubic feet—escapes every year 
into the London street earth. Mr. Spencer, the analytical chemist to the New 

River Company, has traced this escaped gas in its destructive action upon the 

four thousand seven hundred miles of metropolitan gas and water mains, until 
undergound London appears to be one vast grave of iron rotting into plumbago. 
The twelve gas-mains, with their eighty joints, which lie side by side with 
water-mains and telegraphic wire pipes over the sewers in Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross, are not such a happy family as their appearance would lead us 
to suppose. They are crowded together like tramps in a threepenny bed, and 
there does not seem to be room for a rat to run between them; but there is no 
real friendship for all this shaking of hands. The defective joints of the gas- 
mains leads to the enormous leakage just described, and the escaped gas, by its 
action on the street earth, destroys water-pipes in a few years that ought to last 
for acentury. Apart from the foul condition of the London street-earth, we 
are all interested in saving this escaped gas, and this destroyed pipeage, for our 
gas-bills include the cost of the one, and our water-bills the cost of the other. 
While the water-pipes are softened, and the gas penetrates the tubes, the water 
is also adulterated with an undrinkable mixture. I have heard of a letter ad- 
dressed to a leading water company, which ran somewhat in this form :—‘‘ Mr. 
Blank presents his compliments to the Blank Company, and wishes to know 
whether they supply gas or water. Mr. Blank is led to make this inquiry 
because one of his servants went to the cistern with a pitcher and a candle, and 
instead of procuring water, she blew up the roof of a wash-house.” ~ 

If he had added to this, that it is also Mr. Spencer’s opinion that 
the foul, stinking mud-banks of the Thames are caused by this hydro- 
carburet of iron, which is brought by the percolation of the surface- 
water through the soil into the sewers, and that this waste of gas is, 
consequently, a far more serious cause of the foulness of the ‘Thames 
than that overpowering presence of organic matter which exists no- 
where but in the imagination of Professor Faraday, he would have 
rendered the case a little more complete. That this leakage of the 
gas, which acts so harmfully in many ways; which poisons our river, 
poisons the soil under our feet, and the air which we breathe when- 
ever that soil is disturbed, is a preventable evil, has been clearly 
proved by the experience of the company which supplies Liverpool 
with gas. By adopting a better mode of joining the pipes than that 
used in London, they have succeeded in reducing the leakage to some 
inappreciable per centage, and the soil around the points of junction 
has been shown to be quite uncontaminated years after the pipes have 
been laid. 
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Jerusalem: a Shetch of the City and Temple from the Earliest Times to 
the Siege by Titus. By Tuomas Lewin, Esq., of Trinity College, 
Oxford, M.A., Author of “*The Life of St. Paul,” &c. London: 
Longmans. 8vo. pp. 286. 

T IS A CURIOUS PHENOMENON IN HISTORY that so 
much doubt should hang over matters which we should, a prior?, 
presume would be placed beyond all question. Who could have 
thought that the site of the Temple of Solomon or of the Holy 

Sepulchre would ever be a disputed point in topographical science, 

and yet it has engaged the attention of keen observers, who have 

arrived at very different conclusions, and the matter seems still to 
remain sub lite. Everything, at first sight, would appear to make any 
doubt on this subject almost impossible. The sacred associations of 

Jerusalem have never ceased during the long period since its destruc- 

tion by Titus ; and, from a very early period of the Christian era, its 

more holy spots attracted the affections and the feet of pilgrims. But 
not only so ; the narrative of the Old Testament is so full in its details, 
and so many local landmarks are referred to, that we might have con- 
cluded that the site of the Temple could never become problematical. 

But, as Mr. Lewin observes, the genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the sites of the Jewish Temple and Antonia, and the courses of the 
ancient walls, are the subjects of the most discordant opinions. 

Among those who have recently examined into the matter, with very 

different results, may be mentioned Williams, Robinson, and Thrupp, 

in England; Robinson and Barclay in America; and Schultz, Krafft, 
and Tobler, in Germany. Our author starts a new hypothesis, but is 
not very hopeful that his researches will solve the enigma; but, as he 
has carefully and impartially examined the various theories, he 
thinks that ‘an exposition of the grounds on which his conclusions 
have been arrived at, may, though failing to produce conviction, yet 
serve as a guide to smooth the way to future investigation.” He 
labours, however, under the great disadvantage of not having visited 

Jerusalem, and he thus depends on the data supplied by others. He 

attaches much value to the work of Robinson, and calls his ‘ Biblical 

Researches ” “a perfect store-house of facts for the benefit of all;” 

and he says that ‘his reasoning is that of a logical mind, and always 

conducted in a temperate and philosophical spirit.” Yet Mr. Lewin 
differs entirely from Robinson's conclusions. That eminent topo- 
grapher maintains that Sion was the south-western hill; that the site 
of the Jewish Temple was that now occupied by the Mosque of Omar ; 
that the ancient tower just south of the Jaffa gate, is Hippicus; and that 
the ancient remains at the Damascus gate belong to the second wall; but 

Mr. Lewin thinks him wrongin all these propositions. Mr. Fergusson has 

contributed largely to the elucidation of this subject, and the architec- 

tural knowledge which he has brought to bear on the description of 


‘the Temple is of great importance. Mr Lewin has adopted many of 


Mr. Fergusson’s original views, such as that Sion belongs, not to the 
Western, but to the Eastern hill, and that the Temple must have 
stood at the south-western corner of the Haram. But in other points 
he thinks that Mr. Fergusson has “ gloriously offended,” as in attempt- 
ing to identifiy the Mosque of Omar with the Church of Constantine ; 
in the position he has assigned to Hippicus, and in the courses of the 
ancient walls, 

Mr. Lewin collects together all the historical accounts of 
Jerusalem, bearing on its topography, in the following periods: 
From the earliest notices to the fall of the Monarchy; the walls of 
Nehemiah ; the time of the Maccabees ; the time of the Herods; and 
the present state of the Temple Mount. No source of information 
has been neglected, and there is a careful weighing of evidence every- 
where, which disposes the reader to confide in the author’s judgment. 
We will take the case of the Holy Sepulchre from the various topics 
discussed in the volume, and see how Mr. Lewin treats it, and what 
light he throws upon it. He assumes that the present Holy Sepulchre 
is identical with that over which Constantine erected his Church, 
and then inquires whether the sepulchre so honoured by the Emperor 
was the veritable one in which the body of our Lord was deposited ; 
for, although this may have been the honest belief of Constantine and 
the ecclesiastics of the day, it does not follow that they had the means 
of ascertaining the fact with any reasonable degree of certainty. But 
all the notices in the New Testament respecting the place of the 
crucifixion point to this part of the city; and, Mr. Lewin asks, 
‘how could tradition have well gone wrong in the time of 
Constantine, just three hundred years after the death of Christ?” 
But events of great importance have become obscure in their details 
in less time than that; and, in the troubled state of the Jews and 
Christians of the first centuries, we can easily imagine even such 
@ locality to have become temporarily neglected and forgotten. 
Besides, in the infancy of Christianity, its disciples would be less 
anxious about relics; and it would be reserved for a more settled state 
of the Church to identify and honour sacred sites. There is some 
portion of truth in the remark of Fergusson, that during the first three 
centuries after Christ a legend was not so easily invented as a few 
centuries later, and that men who tried the experiment would have 
only been laughed at for their pains; but too much sentiment 
mingles with it in the comment of Mr. Lewin: “Jerusalem was the 
birthplace of Christianity, which spread itself in successive circles 
round it to Judea, and thence to Syria, and thence to the ends of the 
world. How could it be that Christian communities in and about 
Jerusalem could ever lose sight of the hallowed spot where was enacted 
the great event on which all their hopes rested—the very keystone, 
in fact, of their religion.” He also attaches, we think, too much im- 





portance to the statement of Eusebius, that ‘‘impious men (or rather 
the whole race of demons by their instrumentality) applied themselves 
to deliver over that Divine monument of immortality to darkness and 
oblivion ;” and with this view covered up the whole place with soil 
brought from adjacent places, and raised over the sepulchre a mound 
of great height, and covered it with a stone pavement, and on this 
erected a temple “‘ to Venus, the Goddess of Lust.” 

However, it is concluded that from the repeated destruction of 
churches built over the sepulchre, no part of it now remains, even if 
the identity of the site is conceded. Yet Mr. Lewin thinks that as in 
every case the devastation was but temporary, the original form of 
the tomb would be retained in the after-restorations of it. He then 
gives a curious detail of the features of Jewish tombs at the period 
of the crucifixion, and shows that the present Holy Sepulchre cor- 
responds to these. ‘The scattered notices of our Lord's sepulchre, as 
given in the New Testament, are also examined, and the conclusion is 
drawn as follows: ‘‘ 1. From & priori considerations, we should look 
for the sepulchre in the quarter of the city where we now find it. 
2. The sepulchre, as now exhibited, is certainly identical with that 
over which Constantine erected his church. 3. The present sepul- 
chre, whether it retains or not any fragment ot the original tomb, 
marks at least the spot where the body of our Lord was laid.” There 
is a good deal of interesting antiquarian information in this part of 
the book as to Jewish tombs and kindred subjects. The access to 
what is now shown as the tomb of our Saviour is at the eastern 
end of the chapel, and from the ante-room a low, narrow 
door conducts to a quadrangular chamber, having a wall close at 
hand on the left, and an open space, just room enough for standing, 
in front; and on the right a kind of altar, 2 feet 10 inches high, 
occupying more than half of the whole chamber, and encasing the 
sepulchral couch where the body of our Lord was laid. The dimen- 
sions of the whole chamber are 6 feet 8 inches in length, 6 feet 1 inch 
in width, and 8 feet 6 inches in height. ‘The surface of the chamber 
is so covered with decoration, and so begrimed with the smoke of the 
lamps which are continually kept burning, that no one can tell whether 
the material be rock, or plaster, or marble, though, formerly, the 
rocky surface was said to be observable about the door of the sepul- 
chre.” The notices in the New Testament are minutely examined ; 
as, for instance, its being intimated that the sepulchre was entered 
upon a level. ‘* There was no going down into a subterranean recess, 
and no going up to a tomb cut high in the face of the rock; but the 
expressions are, they went in or they went out; and, accordingly, the 
present sepulchre is approached upon a level, and not, like the tomb 
of Nicodemus, by a descent under ground.” 

It is, in our opinion, far more remarkable that the spot on which 
the Temple stood should be doubtful, than that the Holy Sepulchre 
should be difficult of identification. In his fifth chapter, Mr. Lewin 
carefully examines the various theories on the former subject. He 
compares the Bible accounts of the site of the Temple, and the more 
full ones supplied by Josephus, with the measurements and conclusions 
of modern travellers, and weighs the evidence furnished by each. 
One of these travellers is the Rev. G. Williams, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, who has embodied his observationsin a work called 
“The Holy City.” Robinson and Williams agree that the Temple 
reached, east and west, all across the present Haram; bat they differ 
in this, that Robinson places the square of the Temple at the south, 
and adds Antonia at the north to make up the existing rectangle ; 
whereas, Williams, on the contrary, places the square of the Temple 
at the north, and considers the southern portion to be the accretion, 
The support of this hypothesis is, that the Sukrah, or holy rock, the 
centre of the Mosque of Omar, represents the site of the High Altar 
of the Temple, an argument which Mr. Lewin says is entitled to 
respect, though, after weighing it carefully in conjunction with the 
other particulars furnished by Josephus, be finds himself obliged 
to “‘abandon so attractive a scheme.” Williams argues that 
within the outer Temple there was an inner one of higher 
elevation, and within that an inmost temple, the court of the 
priests, and of higher elevation still. Hence he concludes that the 
inmost temple, which contained the most sacred place, stood upon the 
present platform which supports the Mosque, and the Sukrah, or 
culminating rock with the mosque, must be the site of the altar. He 
thinks he gets a collateral proof of this from a Hebrew treatise called 
the Middoth, which incidentally states that under the altar was a 
chamber for cleansing the sewer, by which the blood of the victims 
was drained into the valley of Cedron ; and he points to the existence 
of a chamber under the Sukrah, excavated in the rock, 15 feet 
square, and 8 feet high, with an opening at the top and corre- 
sponding slab of marble in the floor, which rings hollow, and 
no doubt covers an orifice. He therefore maintains that this 
Sukrah is the very spot on which the altar stood, and that the 
sewage of the altar passed through this chamber which is ex- 
cavated under it. ‘To all this Mr. Lewin opposes grave objections, 
to which we refer those who wish to pursue the inquiry. Mr. 
Lewin at length proposes a theory of his own, which he main- 
tains by eleven separate arguments. It is thus stated by him: 
“After a careful examination of all the passages in Josephus which 
have any bearing upon the subject, we say with some confidence that 
the Temple stood at the south-west corner of the Haram.” Here we 
must leave the subject and Mr. Lewin’s interesting volumes, only 
noticing one of the evidences on which he relies for the maintenance 
of his position, He alludes to the immemorial custom of the Jews 
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assembling at what is called the Wailing-place, to bemoan the loss 
of their beloved sanctuary. ‘* Where, then, is the Wailing-place found ? 
Where is the spot which’ the Jews have ever believed to be the 
nearest approach to the site occupied by the Holy of Holies, and the 
high altar? In general terms the Wailing-place is described as to 
the north of the Mongrebin Gate, and to the south of the Mekhi- 
meh.” From the position of this place, that of the temple is easily 
calculated. 

Nothing can be said to be unimportant which relates to the sacred 
scenes in which the great facts of Christianity transpired, and on this 
account such works as these have their value. It may be objected 
that no practical good can arise from such researches, the results of 
which are so doubtful. But this objection lies against all archeological 
inquiries. Apart from direct elucidation of doubts and difficulties, 
such studies are collaterally important. Mr. Lewin, therefore, deserves 
our thanks for what he has done in this field of antiquity, though he 
may not satisfy us or his fellow-labourers in the conclusions to which 
he arrives. 


A Mirror in America. By Lord Rozert Montacu, M.P. London: 

Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 108. 

HE POSITION which the Member for Huntingdonshire has 
latterly assumed in the House of Commons, and the ability with 
which he has sustained it in spite of the taunts of his opponents and 
the almost contemptuous indifference of that part of the people which 
consents to be nose-led by the newspapers, prove him to be no 
common man, Of all the politicians who have chosen to take a line in 
opposition to the Minister who has for twenty years exercised uninter- 
rupted ef over the foreign relations of this country (and it would be 
an easy task to show that the brief occupation of the Foreign Office by 
Lord Malmesbury was no more an interruption to Lord Palmerston’s 
au J than is its present occupation by Lord John Russell) the 
rother of the Duke of Manchester is decidedly the most promising. 
The facility with which his predecessors in this course have been 
bribed into silence, proves at once the danger which the youthful 
politician incurs of being tempted from the path of honour and the 
serious and important nature of the function which he exercises. 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey could not be im himself, one would have 
imagined, a very serious hindrance to such aman as Lord Palmerston ; 
yet, when we find that noble Lord rewarding an impeachment of High 
Treason with invitations to Cambridge House and an appointment to 
the Attorney-Generalship of Hong-Kong, we may be quite sure that 
Mr. Anstey had got hold of something to say which the Minister was 
not willing to have uttered in the ears of the people. Remembering 
such things as these, it is satisfactory to feel that in Lord Robert 
Montagu the function of expressing views not dictated by ministerial 
autocracy, or by the still worse tyranny of the political press, has fallen 
into clean and incorruptible hands. 

_ The object of the useful tractate before us is to appreciate the con- 
dition of affairs in America, and as they subsist between England and 
America, by the rules of constitutional law. In doing this, Lord 
Robert Montagu has not dragged these high questions down to the 
level of the police court, nor has he ransacked the treatises for pre- 
cedents about details. He takes the question upon the high ground 
of those principles which underlie all international polity ; and by an 
interesting process he draws from the record of our first great war 
with America, the circumstances which led to the same, and the con- 
duct of our statesmen at the time, some lessons which may be studied, 
we believe, with immense profit in arriving at a correct appreciation 
of the course which the nation seems but too ready to follow. 

For us, who can but touch upon political matters in so far as they 
are incidental to literature, we can with propriety do no more than 
refer to one or two points as they are started and argued by Lord 
Robert Montagu ; trusting, at the same time, that three examples of 
his argument will be sufficiently striking to induce these whose minds 
are not yet entirely occupied by prejudice to make themselves 
acquainted with the remainder. 

_ he opening passages with which Lord Robert Montagu approaches 
his theme indicate the statesman and the philosopher : 

Great lessons are to be learnt from great events. Erroneous theories and 
prevalent fallacies always expose themselves, by their results, to those who care 
to connect effects with their causes. There is a Nemesis in the affairs of states 
as well as in the lives of men. Itis therefore an act of needless folly to regard 
events as merely the fortuitous footfalls of chance. Events are the hieroglyphics 
of God. He does not speak with human voice, but traces His will in history. 


ae must be truly known to be interpreted; and interpreted to be truly 
nown. 


There are three ways of considering every event. First, in a shallow, frivo- 
lous spirit, without making any attempt to discover causes and to connect them 
with effects ; but merely for the sake of amusement, and in order to beguile the 
tedium of a listless hour, Secondly, with the eye of faction, with the intention 
to wrest and twist it to some preconceived purpose or design. Thirdly, it may 
be judged according to the standard of right and wrong which is implanted in 
the heart of every man. I trust that no preconceived notions, no party pre- 
judices, no mere idle desire for amusement may be allowed to come between us 
and the subject under our consideration, to darken and obscure the lesson which 
we should learn, or to make us shrink from applying it in our own case and to 
the circumstances of our own time. 

Lord Robert Montagu then proceeds to state briefly his reasons 
for disbelieving the pretext that the present struggle between the 
Northern and Southern States is inspired by the motives which are 
commonly attributed to it. It is not for commercial wrongs (though 
those are admitted) ; it is not for the liberty of the slaves. To seek 
the real ground of discussion, he refers back to the principles upon which 





the States seceded from England, and he finds that that event proceeded 
not from the feeling of the moment, excited by some particular act, 
but by a long series of aggressions on the part of the mother country, 
aggressions which were not only complained of by the Americans, but 
which were openly denounced in the British House of Parliament by 
some of the leading British statesmen of the day. When the Ame- 
ricans resisted the tea duty it was “in defence of law and right 
against tyranny and the unconstitutional usurpation of power.” We 
need not recall the circumstances under which the tea tax was 
imposed. It was an obstinate re-assertion, by an obstinate Minister, 
of a right which had been vehemently denied by the Americans, 
namely, the right to tax the Americans for the benefit of the Imperial 
revenue. The excuse which Lord North urged in defence of this course 
was the excuse which has since served every Minister who has endea- 
voured to usurp for Ministers the prerogative of the Crown, that it 
was “ necessary to secure sovereignty.” Sovereignty of what? Not 
of the King ; for the Americans were petitioning the King against the 
despotic acts of his Ministers. Clearly, then, of the sovereignty of 
the Ministers. To quote the words of Lord Robert Montagu: 


Mr. Burke asserted (May 8, 1770) that this small tax ?was maintained “in 
order to secure the sovereignty of Government; which (he said) means only— 
doing something to save the honour of Ministers.” The Government gained 
the victory over their opponents by the usualexpedient; namely, by passing off 
a word for a thing; by inducing people to repeat the phrase which they had 
heard, but had not cared to understand. False terms are more effective than 
powerful armies. To induce a nation to give words a wrong meaning will pro- 
duce a greater and more lasting effect than the completest subjugation by 
cannon-balls. Fallacies are more fatal than defeats. Fashionable gentlemen 
courteously explained to their friends that it was done in order ‘ to secure 
sovereignty.” ‘his they supposed to be the enunciation of a principle; it was 
only a proposition. No one thought of inquiring—'' What does this mean? 
what is sovereignty ? and what has sovereignty to do with taxation?” The 
sovereignty of the King was never meant; for the Colonies acknowledged him, 
and entertained the strongest feelings of loyalty and affection towards him. 
They even appealed to the King against the minister, who was in fact not 
the minister appointed of the Crown, and narrowly watched by the House of 
Commons; but the nominee of the majority in the House of Commons itself. 
No! through the currency of this phrase, the minister could use the name of 
the Crown, in order to cover an act of tyranny of the Cabinet. They meant 
“ to secure the sovereignty ” of Parliament; or rather, the usurped severeignty 
of a Ministry who were using the Parliament to accomplish their seliish objects. 
This is why Lord North himself used those remarkable words: “ Zose are much 
mistaken who suppose this is a question of the prerogatives of the Crown.” It was, 
therefore, to resist the encroachments of Parliament (the tool and weapon of an 
ambitious minister) that the United Colonies at length flew to aris. 


From the speeches of Mr. Burke, Lord Chatham, and other really 
great statesmen, who understood the constitution of this country and 
the principles of international law at least as well as the editors of the 
modern political papers, Lord Robert Montagu interpolates into his 
argument many suggestive extracts. We subjoin a few of them: 


Again, at a subsequent period, Lord Chatham (Nov. 18, 1777) said—‘“ And 
who is the minister, where is the minister, that has dared to suggest to the 
throne the unconstitutional language this day delivered from it? The accustomed 
language from the throne has been application to Parliament for advice, and a re- 
liance on its constitutional advice and assistance; as it is the right of Parliament 
to give, so it is the duty of the Crown to askit. But on this day, and in this 
extreme momentous exigency, no reliance is reposed in vw" constitutional 
counsels! no advice is asked from the sober and enlightened care of Parliament ! 
But the Crown from itself, and by itself, declares an unalterable determination 
to pursue measures—the measures that have produced the imminent perils that 
threaten us... . Your dearest interests, your own liberties, your Constitution 
itself totters to the foundation.” A few days later (Dec. 5, 1777) he spoke of 
“the system which had been introduced within the last fifteen years... of 
extinguishing all public and private principle. A few men have got an ascends 
ancy where no man should have a personal ascendancy ; by the execulive powers 
of the State being at their command they have been furnished with the means of 
creating divisions. This brings pliable men, not capable men, into the highest 
and most responsible situations; and to such men is the government of this once 
glorious empire now entrusted! The spirit of delusion has gone forth! The 
Ministers have imposed on the people! Parliament has been induced to sanctify 
the imposition!” ... 

To Lord North, Mr. Burke replied (Nov. 27, 1781),—‘ The noble lord at this 
moment comes down and tells the Parliament of the nation, insolently tells 
them, that we are fighting for a right. 1 say insolently, for it is an insult 
upon the patience of the Parliament. But 1 beg pardon; I agree with an 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Thos. Pitt) that there is no Parliament, no people, 
or else such language, at such a day, would not be hazarded, much less suffered. 
But this is like all the rest; it is only a fresh attempt on the part of 
Ministers to impose, to delude, to draw on the people. . . . The noble lord deals 
in cheats and delusions; they are the daily traftic of his invention. . . . He will 
continue to play off his cheats and delusions on the House as long as he thinks 
it necessary, and has money enough at command to bribe geutlemen to pretend 
they believe them.” ; 

Lord North, by his scheme for establishing ministerial irresponsibility, not 
only plunged the nation into a disastrous war, which saddled posterity with a 
debt of a hundred millions sterling ; out of which arose another war that cost 
us five hundred millions more; and further prepared the way for the actual 
occurrences in the United States, which now engage our attention; and the 
fatal effects of which we are doomed, in our own persons, to endure. Claims to 
contemporary fame are titles to posthumous infamy... . 

Some years afterwards Burke complains of the noyel invention of a cabinet, 
which is indeed the element of the mischievous system which he opposed. He 
said (March 8, 1782), “‘ The Ministers are all exactly in the same tone, and 
play into each other’s hands with extreme dexterity: if a motion censures the 
American Secretary, he is defended by the Secretary at War; if the Secretary 
at War is censured, the American Secretary thinks it his duty to defend him ? 
and if the noble lord in the blue ribbon is accused, then both the others cry 
out, ‘ Would you remove a man who is at the head of your affairs at this critical 
pertod?’” 

In dealing with the conduct of the Americans, Lord Robert 
Montagu does not spare them. He reprehends their grasping, their 
violence, their want of logic, their want of common honesty in deal- 
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ing with the complaining and seceding States and with foreign nations. 
A wise and far-seeing judgment governs the whole of his observations; 
and if his book do not stem the furious torrent in which “ public 
opinion” is now running (a result which is about as likely as that a 
cock-boat should resist a cyclone) it may possibly do some good, by 
strengthening and informing minds which are not yet infected with 
the prevailing epidemic. 





Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton. By Samurw 
Lereu Sotuesy, F.S.A. London: Printed for the Author. Folio. 
pp. 264, 


HE SUMPTUOUS PAPER AND PRINTING, and the 
elegant binding of this volume, might very well entitle it to 
rank amongst the book-gifts of the season; nor can we imagine a 
more appropriate presentation from a daughter to a learned father, or 
from one literary friend to another. In making gifts we should 
avoid the merely useful, for we seek to add rather to the pleasures 
ofa friend than to his actual worldly chattels when we do ourselves 
the gratification of giving a memorial; and this book, handsome, 
valuable, and interesting as it is, cannot be lookedon in any way as 
a necessary for the library. The late biographies of the great poet 
have pretty well exhausted all the material facts of his political and 
worldly existence ; but these pages afford his admirers an oppor- 
tunity of gaining glimpses of his mode of composition, and of 
lingering with genial reflection over the very form of his utterance as 
displayed in his handwriting and process of thinking. Of all that 
remains of the human machine when it has ceased from its mortal 
toil, handwriting is the most interesting memorial, for in it we trace 
the actual action of him who has become but a memory and a name. 
The unimaginative are too apt to deride all such sensations as trifling 
and childish, but those whose minds are constituted with the powers 
of strong association, have thoughts and feelings awakened which, 
however dreamy they may be, form part of that unwritten poetry 
which belongs to every one who has sensibility andideas. The author 
of this volume seems to have been largely gifted with this kind of 
temperament, and engaged though he was prosaically in business, any 
scraps of literature which that business peculiarly brought him in 
contact with, seems to have ignited his imagination and warmed his 
fancy, and furnished him with mental food on which he ruminated in 
his long country retirements, These ruminations assuredly afforded 
him mental food as he wandered day after day on the banks of that 
river, which was ultimately so fatal to him, and which deprived 
the world of a singularly sagacious and well-stored mind with respect 
to autographic literature, and left, so far, a blank in the world of 
antiquarian society not likely to be soon filled up. 

The chief value of the present volume is derived from the admirable 
lithographic facsimiles of Milton’s copy in the preparations of his 
immortal works. Not only do these convey to the reflective the charm 
of Milton’s personality, as exemplified in his very writing, but the 
severer critic may trace the process of composition, and the fluctua- 
tions of his mind in the choice and correction of epithets and arrange- 
ment. It will enable the reader to conceive, in some degree, the 
enormous labour he took to “ build the lofty rhyme,” and to lay the 
foundations for a fame which must last as long as humanity exists. 
To many persons, the fragments of works unaccomplished, or put 
aside for others, will be most interesting, as in the copious illustrations 
of certain Scriptural tragedies, in which the sublime poetry and profound 
learning of the ‘Paradise Lost” were first intended to be uttered. 
Amongst these are the sketches of the poem on the subject of King 
Arthur; which it is well known Milton long determined to make the 
subject of the epic that he resolved to give the world, so, as he said, he 
might leave to his countrymen “ something that they would not willingly 
let die.” It must be confessed that the world generally rejoices that 
the ‘‘ Blind man eloquent” chose the epic rather than the dramatic 
form, as far more suited to his genius. It is, however, a remarkable 

roof of the strength of the feeling of the century in which he was 

orn towards dramatic literature, that he should have been so long in 
breaking away from the dramatic form. The longing and patriotic 
desire he had to record British deeds in his immortal verse are shown 
in his Latin poem “ Epitaphium Damonis,” thus elegantly translated 
by Mr. Strutt : 
Unpastur’d go ye lambs (affliction stern And fill with Britain's praise the sounding 
Your shepherd now enthralls), to fold re- verse ; 

turn. Well pleased if here alone my notes succeed 

I'll sing the leader of the Trojan host (For one can ne’er in all expect to shine, 
On British seas, their towered Ilion lost ; Nor all in one receive the destin’d meed), 
And fairest Inogen's divided reign, And let my fame live in no foreign clime 
Brennus, Arviragus, Belinus old, Nor reach to future time, 


And haughty Gallia’s train So tawny Ouse for me her tresses bind, 
Bow'd to the yoke of Britain's warriors | And Alain’s flood, and dash'd in many a 


bold; fall 
And injur’d Gorlois’ wife by spells de- | Swift Humber's wave, and Trent’s wood- 
ceived crown’'d shore, 


Who Uther as her absent lord received. And oh! my native Thames rever’d o'er all, 
Should life permit these toils, my aged reed And Tamar’s stream darken’d with dusky 
Thenceforth I'll hang neglected on some ore, 

pine, And Orkney’s isles remote, where loud the 
Or my lov'd native melodies rehearse, wild waves roar. 

It must be confessed that this book ofthe late Mr. Sotheby is extremely 
discursive, and he occasionally indulges in dissertations which are very 
slightly connected with his main subject; and in some few instances 
it would have been better if his editor had exercised his authority, 
and excised some of the supererogatory matter. ‘The dissertation on 
the condition of literary men might very well have been spared. In 
other cases, however, there is much rambling gossip whichis new and 











interesting ; and although it would not be correct to say that the 
‘Ramblings inthe Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton” is the work 
of either a profound, learned, or highly gifted man, yet itis extremely 
interesting, and, to the devotees of Milton, must prove a continual 
feast and enjoyment. 





The Christian Church and Society in 1861. By F. Guizor. (Richard 
Bentley. 1861. pp. 208.)—We are indebted for the original of the 
work of which this is a translation, to two circumstances. On the 20th 
April last, whilst presiding at the public meeting of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Elementary Education amongst the Protestants of 
France, M. Guizot made use of language in reference to the “great and 
general Christian” Church, which was interpreted so that the Catholics 
warmly praised, and Protestants vehemently blamed the illustrious 
speaker; and he had three months before, in his capacity as President of 
the French Academy, when receiving Father Lacordaire into that learned 
assembly, uttered words in reference to events in Italy which called forth 
from M. Buoncompagni a letter or letters, in which he disputes what M. 
Guizot had spoken before the Academy. This volume is an explanation, 
an exposition in extenso of M. Guizot’s views. That they are worthy of atten- 
tion, the reputation of the writer is sufficient guarantee ; that the danger 
threatening Christian Society, religious and civil, more especially in 
Italy at the present time, which he sees gathering in the horizon, will be 
averted, we wish we could as confidently believe as he does. 

Woman's Rights under the Law. By Caroutne A. Datu. (Boston: 
Walker, Wise, and Co. 1861. pp. xiii. 164.)—We sit at the feet of Miss 
Gamaliel. A lady who has read, and we positively believe understood 
(at any rate to a greater extent than most men) Austin on Jurispru- 
dence, and Maine on Ancient Law, to say nothing of works more easy of 
comprehension, is entitled to some consideration. We think, therefore, 
that those who have not made uptheir minds doggedly to the belief 
that women should be debarred altogether from the franchise or suffrage— 
whichever be the correct term—from the Legislature, the public offices, 
the army and navy, and the police force, and, in fine, from all posts which 
general opinion holds to be best filled by the stronger and sterner sex, 
would do well to read these three lectures; for of three lectures, de- 
livered in Boston in January last, this volume consists. For our own 
part, we confess that our sentiments are fixed; we have deliberated long 
since upon the matter, and have given to our deliberation as much time 
as can be spared for a single object—not our sole object—from a life 
which at the utmost we cannot hope to have extended beyond threescore 
years and ten, and we adhere pertinaciously to the conclusion at which 
we arrived, that woman’s rights, as (what we may call, for want of a 
better term) the Bloomer school understand them, would be man’s 
wrongs. Odsta principiis is not a bad maxim; admit women to one 
manly office, and what is to prevent their aspiring to others? 
And each surrender to their importunity would only form a pre- 
cedent for fresh exactions. Should woman once be admitted to 
practise at the bar, what should prevent her elevation to the woolsack ? 
Then Theodore Hooke’s explanation to the country lady, that the judges 
she saw at Westminster Hall were dowager-peeresses in their own right, 
would bea joke without a point. Besides, the public business would run 
serious risk of being impeded, periodically, what time the Lady Chan- 
cellor’s name appeared amongst the happy mothers in the first column of 
the Times. For surely the ladies would not give up the right of fulfilling 
their destiny, which no one thinks of denying them, in consideration of 
other rights to which most men think they have no claim; and the more 
lucrative the offices they filled the more disposed, if we know anything of 
human nature, would they be to fulfil that destiny. God knows we would 
not speak flippantly of the sad estate of needy women: we would do all 
that in our humble power lay to lighten their burdens and increase their 
emoluments, but we do not see how that could be done by giving them 
the right of suffrage. There is argument in the book and there is that 
which is not argument. Much stress is laid, as usual, upon what are 
really exceptions to a general rule, and the reader may expect to be 
occasionally startled. ‘The authoress appears to have a very high opinion 
of Theodora. “The life of Theodora,” she says, “is yet to be written.” 
If there be any truth in Gibbon, it would have an enormous sale in 
Holywell-street. It would be advertised as decidedly “ racy.” 

Experiences of an Enylish Sister of Mercy. By Marcaret GoopMAN. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 1862. pp. 234.)—To speak of amusement in 
connection with Sisters of Merey may seem an abuse of language; but 
this volume is really an amusing one, and its naiveté and frankness make 
it also not a little instructive. Miss Goodman gives a brief account of 
the Devonport Sisters of Mercy, instituted by Miss Sellon, of which she 
was one. She says: 

The Sister of the Order of the Sacred Heart wore but one under garment, a 
long, rough, flannel chemise, of which article she possessed two. Those who 
kept the rule in all its integrity wore no stockings, and sandals in the place of 
boots; their dress was of white serge, over which they wore, out of doors, @ 
cloak of brown serge topped by a bonnet of black alpaca, to which was sus- 
pended a long alpaca veil: the colour of the dress was afterwards changed to 
brown. On a wet day, when it was necessary to hold up the dress, our great 
enemies, the little bovs, were in a state of considerable excitement; but sisters 
of this order seldom went abroad except to church. 

The whole style of living was formed on the strictest conventual rules. 
A great portion of the day and the night as well was supposed to be 
spent in prayer, but the writer honestly admits “if a life entirely spent in 
prayer and meditation were good, I do not think it is practicable. Many 
who profess so to spend the hours, employ them in listless dreaming, or 
in brooding over real or supposed grievances.” Not less honestly does 
she state her own experiences against constant fasting, having learned 
from her own experience, and that of many of her sisterhood, that when 
the thoughts of the faster ought to be engaged on the work of the Church, 
they would most naturally be counting the loaves of the nearest baker’s 
shop. ‘The whole account of conventual life given here—and it cer- 
tainly reads like an honest one—is wholly opposed to the usefulness or 
propriety of the ascetisms of such places. Many of the stories relating 
to the Crimean campaign are extremely interesting, and from the whole 
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of the volume we draw the conclusion that the writer is relating her 
honest, unexaggerated experiences. In this, indeed, lies the chief value 
of these pages. 

Travels of Rabbi Petachia of Ratisbon, who, in the Latter End of the Twelfth 
Century, visited Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, Armenia, Assyria, 
Syria, the Holy Land, and Greece. Translated from the Hebrew, together 
with the original on opposite pages, by Dr. A. Beniscu; with Explana- 
tory Notes by the Translator and WiLt1am F. Aryswortn, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S. (Longman and Co. 1861. pp. 106.)—This is the second 
edition of a curious little itinerary, written by a Jewish traveller about 
the latter end of the twelfth century. It is published in a form that will 
make it very acceptable to any person desirous of studying the Hebrew 
language. ‘The English translation is very literal, and is printed exactly 
opposite to the Hebrew. Much very curious information, treating of 
subjects mentioned in the volume, is to be found in the notes, which are 
the joint work of Mr. Ainsworth and the translator. Those written by 
the former gentleman are distinguished by having the letter A attached 
to them. 

A History of Infantry; from the Earliest times to the present. By H. B. 
Stuart, Lieutenant Bengal Army. (Bernard Quaritch. 1861. pp. 142.) 
—This handy little manual gives a fair though not very recondite résumé 
of the discipline and arms of the infantry of the various nations of the 
ancient world, glancing thence at the infantries of the most warlike 
European nations during the last thousand years. The scheme of the 
volume necessarily cramps the information somewhat, but it ought 
to be of service in military schools. 

The Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia; or, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and 
Sects, comprising Architecture, Controversies, Creeds, Customs, Denominations, 
Doctrines, Government, Heresies, History, Liturgies, Rites, Monastic Orders, 
and Modern Judaism. Edited by Joun Eapis, D.D., LU.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church, Scotland. (Griffin, 
Bohn, and Co. 1862. pp. 668.)— The title of this most useful volume 
very fairly explains the nature of its contents. It is an ecclesiastical 
rather than a biblical dictionary. It treats of theology as distinguishing 
the various sects of the Christian Church ; of heresies and schisms, of 
canons and counsels, of medizval ceremonies and institutions, and unfolds 
the origin, progress, and general history of the religious sects of more 
modern date. The explanation of Church antiquities occupies a large 
space; and many of the essays which treat of this subject are not less 
interesting than instructive. It is perhaps to be regretted that each 
article has not the name of its writer attached to it. The editor, how- 
ever, explains that this was found to be impossible, as many of the articles 





are reprints from the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, to which the names of 
the writers were not attached originally. They are reprinted, however, 
with all necessary additions and corrections. So far as we have examined 
this volume it seems admirably adapted to its purpose. It will prove an 
acquisition to every library ; and its possession is almost indispensable 
to all persons who belong to any division or sect of the Christian 
Church. 

The Breath of Life ; or, Mal-respiration and its Effects upon the Enjoyments 
and Life of Man(Manugraph). By Gero. Catiiy, Author of “ Notes of 
Travels amongst the North American Indians,” &c. (Triibner and Co, 
1861.)—As the preface of this volume—which is as quaintly printed as it 
is written—is not a very long one, we quote it in extenso: “‘ No person on 
earth who reads this little work will condemn it; it is only a question how 
many millions may look through it and benefit themselves by adopting 
its precepts.” We have seen a work by an ingenious gentleman who 
traced all the various maladies which afflict the human race to the use of 
salt, and promised the world at large exemption from all disease and 
decay, save that produced by old age, if they would only abstain from the 
condiment just mentioned. Mr. Catlin promises a similar exemption on 
still easier terms. We have only—at least those amongst us who do not 
already do so—to keep our mouths shut during sleep, and indeed during 
waking, except when we talk, and we shall at once experience the vast 
benefit of such a plan. Mr. Catlin asserts that he has traced the normal 
longevity and healthiness of the Red Indians, among whom he has so 
long resided, chiefly to this circumstance. As it is both more natural 
and graceful to keep the mouth closed, there can, at least, be no harm in 
taking Mr. Catlin’s very earnestly proffered, and very well meant, advice. 

We have also received: A pamphlet on the present political crisis 
entitled England and the Disrupted States of America. By Thomas Colley 
Grattan. (Ridgway.)——Part I. of Zhe Temperance Dictionary, By Rev. 
Dawson Burns. (Job Caudwell.)—— Pastoral Letters on Various Practical 
Subjects. By E. B. Ramsay, L.L.D., M.A. No. III. (Edinburgh: 
Robert Grant and Son.) Tracts for Priests and People. No. X.: 
Politics Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. (Macmillan 
and Co.)——The feport and Almanack of the Art Union of London.—— 
A Gleam of Spirit-Mystery. By Walter Cooper Dendy. (Bickers and 
Bush.)——The Royal Engineer Department: its Work and the Estimates. 
By Argus. (Robert Hardwicke.) A Word of Peace on the American 
Question. By Count Agenor de Gasparin. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 
——-—Messrs. Bell and Daldy have added to their compact and beautifully- 
printed new series of pocket volumes the Life of Nelson, by Robert 
Southey. 
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The Tale of the Great Persian War. From the Histories of Herodotus. 
By the Rev. Grorcre W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
1861. pp. 423. 

HE REMARKABLE AND WELL-DESERVED SUCCESS 

of Mr. Cox’s ** Tales from the Greek Mythology,” has doubt- 

less emboldened him to undertake the present work. It is an attempt 
to give so much of the nine books of Herodotus as bears directly upon 
the history of the Great Persian War. All digressions—of which 
there are very many in the Greek historian—have been omitted, and 
the writer has sought, so far as the genius of our language will allow, 
to preserve in his translation the quaint, and almost infantile, sim- 
plicity which nearly always characterises the sweet Ionic Greek of the 
original. Scholars will probably prefer Mr. Rawlinson’s work, the 
curious and varied lore of whose notes is quite unique, but as a 
translator we decidedly prefer Mr. Cox to Mr. Rawlinson. The 
second part of the volume consists of a series of excursuses which, for 
the chief part, treat of extremely interesting topics in ancient history, 
and which are the more attractive reading because Mr. Cox, like 
Mr. Grote, draws his most interesting comparisons and illustrations 
from modern history. We have read the sixth chapter of the second 
portion of this volume, ‘‘ On the Characters of the Great Athenian 
Leaders in the Persian War,” with great interest, and we have done so 
because the writer is not only well acquainted with the history of those 
times about which he is writing, but is altogether free from that leaden 
equanimity which occasionally permits the most learned German 
writers to speak of the vilest crimes and most sublime acts of heroes in 
the same measured tones. Mr. Cox, after summing up with great 
skill the pros and cons apropos of the supposed treachery of Themis- 
tocles, and pronouncing him innocent, thus concludes : ‘ It is no light 
thing if we may be permitted to believe that Themistocles was not 
guilty of the unspeakable and inveterate treachery which has given to 
his life a character of inexplicable mystery. We are not unwilling to 
think that, with much to mar its ancient strength, he carried the love 
of his country to the grave; and that no pledge to work the ruin of 
that country laid on him the guilt of superfluous treachery towards 
the despot who gave him a home in his unworthy and dishonoured old 
age.” 

Textual Criticism of the New Testament for English Bible Students ; 
being a Comparison of the Authorised Version with the Critical Texts 
of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford, 
and the Uncial MSS., and Readings from the Codex Sinaiticus. By 

















C. E. Srewart. (London: Samuel Bagster and Sons. pp. 88.)— 
The title of this pocket manual fully explains its purpose. Its handy 
form and moderate price will recommend it to all Biblical students, 
We must confess ourselves to have little sympathy with those over- 
cautious persons who hold that a work like that before us is likely to 
disturb men’s minds and shake their belief in the inspiration of the 
New Testament. There are, we believe, according to Mill, 30,000 
different readings in the New Testament alone. Some of them very 
considerably atfect the sense of the original, and it is, of course, a 
matter of vast moment that the real reading, in every case, should be 
approximately determined, if not actually ascertained. It must, how- 
ever, be a consolation to all Christians to know that not one of these 
various readings affects the dictum of Holy Writ on any point of vital 
importance. 

First Steps in English Grammar : for Junior Classes. By C. P. Mason, 
B.A., Fellow of University College, London. (Walton and Maberley. 
pp. 88.)—Even Mr. Bright, we should think, would hardly grudge 
the time that may be spent in getting up English grammar from this 
little work. Mr. Mason’s merits as a writer on this subject are well 
known; and the simplicity and conciseness of this manual will render 
it most serviceable, not only for beginners who intend hereafter to 
extend their studies beyond its limits, but for all persons who may wish 
to be able to distinguish the nominative from the objective case. 

History of Rome, from the Building of the City to the Ruin of the 
Republic: for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By Epwarp 
Batpwiy, Author of ‘**The History of Greece.” A new Edition, 
Revised and Improved, with Questions, By W. G. Kenny, Author of 
‘“Why and Because.” (William Tegg. 1862. pp. 150.)—This 
volume should rather be styled a series of very short biographical 
sketches of the Great Men of Rome than a History of Rome. The 
sketches are neatly written, and the omission of all digressions and 
extraneous matter will make them pleasant reading for very young 
students of history. Of course the writer has not troubled himself 
with the theories of Niebuhr, Cornwall Lewis, &c., on the regal period 
of Roman history. 





ONTRARY TO THE EXPECTATION OF MANY, the office ot 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, vacated by the lamented 
death of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, is to be the subject of 
a contest. The grounds of competition are, we believe, entirely political ; 
the Conservative candidate being the Duke of Northumberland, a noble- 
man who has hitherto had no connection whatever with the University ; 
and the Liberal candidate is the Duke of Devonshire, who did more 
honour to his University than any nobleman alive, by taking the almost 
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unparalelled honours of Second Wrangler, First-class in the Classical 
Tripos, and First Smith’s Prizeman. It is probable that, if the Conserva- 
tives make it a purely party matter and put forth all their strength, the 
Duke of Northumberland will be successful; but it is just possible that 
there may be enough of voters among the Conservatives who will con- 
sider that the credit of the University is a superior consideration to the 
supremacy of the party, to secure the election of the nobleman of whom 
Cambridge has so much reason to be proud. 





Oxford—The Honour List has been issued by the Mathematical 
Moderators. 

On the morning of Christmas day the library of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, was discovered to be on fire. Happily the mischief was discovered 
before it had made any considerable progress ; but some misgals and 
other rare works are said to have been destroyed. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
N SATURDAY, Mme. Grisi, after appearing in ‘‘ Norma,” took leave of 
a Dublin audience in the following feeling terms: * Dear Friends—I 
have so many things to say to you which fill my heart, and would find 
utterance by my lips, that I should require time and tranquillity to 
arrange and to express them worthily. But how can I find this neces- 
sary calmness ina moment so full of the various emotions which agitate 
and excite my feelings? I must, therefore, beg you, my dear friends, to 
supply by your indulgence the want of adequate expressions which I 
feel; for how can I possibly express to you my gratitude for the many 
proofs of long-enduring sympathy and affection which the good and 
generous Irishmen, and especially you, noble citizens of Dublin, have 
showered upon me, not only now, but heretofore. And how can I express 
to you the regret and grief which oppress me at leaving you. My 
heart—full of gratitude and unchangeable affection—will cherish an 
eternal remembrance of all that I owe you. May God grant to your 
beautiful Ireland all the happiness and prosperity it should desire, and so 
well deserves. This is the prayer of a daughter of the old Roman nation, 
who will always feel towards green Erin as towards her native land. 
Adieu, then, since so it must be. Were I younger, I should say till our 
next meeting; but love, like Providence, is everywhere, and wherever I 
may be my heart will share your joys and your sorrows. God bless old 
Ireland!” The curtain fell—the gifted artist gracefully turning to every 
section of the theatre as she retired, the cheering was continued even 
subsequently, and outside large crowds had collected. After some interval 
Mme. Grisi entered her carriage, and was accompanied to Morrison’s 
Hotel by a great number, many bearing torch-lights, and the procession 
presenting a striking object, similar to displays in some very musical 
continental cities. She subsequently came out on the balcony, and with 
much fervour said, “God bless you, I will never forget your kindness,” 
adding afterwards, “Erin go Bragh;” and then the gifted artist sung, to 
gratify the large assemblage, the first stanza of “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” Subsequently Mme. Grisi came out on the balcony with Miss 
Conran; and finally the crowd of enthusiastic admirers disappeared, but 
with the same apparent reluctance as those who were in the theatre. The 
inspiration of the actor lives in memory, as it leaves no visible record for 
time, like the work of the poet or ot the painter, and each have their 
appropriate triumphs. 





MapameE Tussavup’s.—The crowd of people who visited this attractive 
exhibition on Boxing Day was more numerous than on any former anniver- 
sary of the great Christmas holiday. The attractions were many 
in number, and some remarkable novelties were exhibited. Among these 
was an effigy of President Lincoln, about whom everybody at the 
present moment feels considerable interest, and on whom the great re- 
sponsibility of the happiness of millions of people is supposed to depend. 
The figure, which is an excellent portrait of the man, was modelled in 
Washington, where the artist has all the facilities afforded which his task 
required. The general appearance of the great gallery was magnificent. 
All was resplendent with gilding, scarlet hangings, and glittering orna- 
mentation. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


HAT IS AN ART CRITIC? We are driven to ask this question 

because one who should bean authority in art matters has lately told 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts that art critics are “‘as 
abundant as flics in August.” This is as much as to say that art criticism 
is assumed by the innumerable anybodies and nobodies of the press; with 
an intimation, suggested by the likening of the said critics to flies, that 
they are as tormenting as they are numerous. Dr. Dresser, confessing 
his ignorance of music, thinks he should be committing the common 
error if he ventured to put forth a critique in that art; hence he points 
to the folly of criticising ornamental forms, ignorantly. But is it neces- 
sary that every person who enjoys music or admires pretty ornaments 
should be versed in the doctrines of the schools? Certainly not; on the 
contrary, itis notorious that the teaching of academies often deadens the 
sense of enjoyment, and, moreover, has not proved favourable to the 
growth of genius or the production of great works. Art is so much a 
matter of opinion, and beauty is so chameleon-like, that it will not do to 
tell people what they are to admire and what they are to be horrified at. 
Of course, we know there be art critics and art critics; and very often 
the expression of opinion may be not founded in any criticism at all, 
still the opinion, if honest, has its value, even should it happen to be that 
of a man who is an excellent judge of music, or simply one of the 
million. The critical faculty is perhaps as rare in art as it is in literature; 
and, even when possessed, itis surrounded with difficulties of expression. 
Weimagine, for instance, that Dr. Dresser’s lecture could hardly beintended 
to bear the handling of severe criticism. It is really a somewhat too com- 








pact way of dealing with styles to say, the Egyptians speak to us 
through their quaint decorations; classic ornament, by delicacies too 
subtle for words; that the Gothic brought about the fabrication of 
much beauty; the Renaissance has commendable parts; and Oriental 
ornament has claims to be considered. To pronounce a Doric column 
the most exalted Greek creation, and to launch out inte vague 
esthetics about a strife between pressure and life, turgidity of the shaft 
and distension of the capital, smacks rather too much of the dreamy 
.school. Besides, it happens that the shaft of the Doric column does not 
swell, but exactly the reverse; it has a remarkable opposite to this in 
its entasis, and in the Parthenon we know that the whole arrangement of 
the lines was not founded on any notions of “an embodiment of energetic 
life,” but upon the laws of optics. Neither can we perceive that the 
rationale of the beauty of natural forms is satisfactorily unfolded by mere 
references to the various shapes of flowers and leaves. ‘There is some- 
thing in these which pleases the eye, and excites a less sensual gratifica- 
tion; if by far the majority of people see this, and feel this beauty, it 
needs no Solomon to come tojudgment. Art needs no priesthood to give a 
creed of beauty to its worshippers, neither do we think that the interests 
of art are destined to suffer from a multitude of critics. 

At Manchester there is to be another collection of water-colour drawings, 
similar to that which proved so successful last year. Itis expected to 
be opened in April next. 

A large collection of porcelain and some plctures, the property of 
Count de Trapani, was sold at the rooms in Rue Dronot, Paris, on Tues- 
day, realizing very high prices. 

The statue of the late Lord Herbert is, we observe, to be the work of 
Baron Marochetti. 

A writer says, in Notes and Queries, that, in a very out-of-the-way 
place, on the roof of Milan Cathedral, are two wonderful statues by 
Michel Angelo. They are said to represent Adam and Eve, not as they 
were in Paradise, but some years after their expulsion, when toil, care, 
and age had begun to tell upon their frames. I could learn no further 
account of them. 

The scheme for an exhibition gallery and school of art in the North 
London District is still on foot, and likely to be carried out, as the sub- 
scription has reached already to an amount which is sufficient to 
encourage the prosecution of the plan. 

The Royal Scottish Academy of Art have held a special meeting to 
arrange an address of condolence to the Queen upon the lamented death 
of the late Prince Albert. 

The Archeological Institute intend to collect and exhibit a series of 
choice works in enamel and niello, at a special exhibition illustrative of 
those arts, to be opened in June next year. Few branches of art could 
have been chosen from which so interesting and important an exhibition 
could be found, entirely within the province of the archeologists ; and 
under the able advice of Mr. Octavius Morgan, this may be looked 
forward to with the highest anticipations. The annual provincial meet- 
ing is to be held at Worcester. 

A design for a grand national naval and military trophy has been 
made by Mr. John Keyse. It consists of a rather lofty pile surmounted 
by astatue of the Queen, and having at each angle pairs of columns with 
groups of statues, representing soldiers of all arms, and sailors, the 
British lion being an imposing figure in the principal front, with the 
battle of Trafalgar in relief on a large scale. Four figures of Victory 
winged surround the statue of the Queen, and the many battles are 
recorded by inscription or bas relief, while the colours of the Crown and 
the army and navy complete the arrangement. Mr. Keyse estimates the 
cost at 200,000/., which he has little doubt will be raised in subscriptions 
made from house to house by veteran pensiouers. 

M. Geréme, the most eminent painter of the younger school of French 
artists, has just been wounded in a duel with M. Stephens, a brother artist. 
His life, however, is not at present in danger, as the ball only struck the 
arm. The name of a lady has been mentioned in connection with the affair. 
M. Geréme was the painter of the remarkable pictures of subjects of 
classic history, “The Death of Cwxsar,” “The Augurs,” “Phryne before 
the Areopagus,” “Morituri te salutant,” and “Diogenes.” The last 
work was recently exhibited with the ‘‘ Morituri” at tle French Gallery, 
in Pall-mall. His “Duel after the Masquerade” is familiar to English 
printshops. 

It was at one time a question whether the Great International Exhi- 
bition would proceed under the loss of the late Prince Consort’s powerful 
patronage, but it is now quite understood to be the wish of her Majesty 
that every undertaking iu which the Prince took a prominent part should 
continue to be carried out to the best of the ability of those to whom the 
management is entrusted. The Commissioners are, it is said, in the 
height of the difficulties of allotment of space, overwhelmed with letters 
of complaint at their scanty awards to craving exhibitors, and about to 
euter upon the even more arduous task of trying to satisfy the requests 
of those who have pictures to exhibit. The building, however, is reported 
to be all roofed in except the domes, which are rising substantially but 
slowly. ‘The architects keep up a growl at the “ hideous structure” 
springing from the design of a military engineer, and the decoration of the 
place is the latest sore-point now in prospect. 

The South Kensington Schools of Design must be in a strange state of 
inefficiency when the inspector-general is obliged to confess, in reference 
to a competition for a prize of 20/. offered for the best ornamentation 
for a watch case, by the enterprising Mr. Benson, “that none of the de- 
signs which have been received are of a character to merit the full prize 
in any one of three classes into which they were divided; he has, how- 
ever, made the following awards: Two guineas to Mr. R. F. W. Liddle, 
Durham School of Art; two guineas to Mr. W. A. Boon, South Ken- 
sington School ; two prizes of three guineas and one guinea respectively 
to Miss Annie Wherry, Charterhouse School; and two guineas to Mr. 
George O. Blacker, of Wolverhampton School.” Whenever any practical 
application of the theories so elaborately inculcated by the Professors at 
South Kensington and their disciples throughout the provincial schools is 
required, failure seems to attend the attempt. It is so generally in our 
factories, where French designers bear away the honours, and it was 
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notably the case when the Art Union tested the capabilities of the pupils 
of South Kensington by a liberal offer of rewards for good designs for 
useful articles of commerce and decoration. 

The 1862 session of the Architectural Museum will commence with an 
address by the President, Mr. Beresford Hope, who will, on the same 
occasion, present the various prizes to artist workmen. Twenty-two 
competing specimens have been sent in for the colour prizes; and the 
same successful result may be hoped for in respect of the ten remaining 
competitions, open until the 1st of January next. The presentation of 
prizes will be followed by lectures on the following subjects: On Tile 
Pavements, by the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton; on the Quatrocento, or 
Transitional Architecture of Florence, by Sir Francis E. Scott, Bart.; on 
the Formation of a National Museum of Architecture, as viewed espe- 
cially in its connection with the Mediaeval styles, by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
R.A.; on Labourers’ Cottages, and their bearing upon Architecture, by 
the Rev. T. James, M.A.; on the various Systems of Coloured Decoration 
of the Middle Ages, by Mr. William Burges; on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of Georgia, by the Rev. G. Williams, B.D. ; and on the Difference 
between Minster and Parish Churches, by Mr. E, A. Freeman. The 
session will not begin until somewhat later in the year than usual. 

The great east window of Carlisle Cathedral has just been completed 
with a memorial of the late Dr. Percy, Bishop of that diocese, who died 
in 1856. A subscription was raised soon after, and the Messrs. Hardman, 
of Birmingham, were commissioned to add new painted glass to that which 
remained of the old 14th century work. In this style they have very 
successfully filled in the lower part of the window. The design is illus- 
trative of the Last Judgment. The story of the new part just completed 
is the life of Christ. The window is divided into nine longitudinal lights 
by slender mullions, and the central light, being rather broader than the 
others, contains the principal features of the design. The three principal 
groups are—The Crucifixion, with the Maries at the foot of the cross, and 
angles at the top and on either side; the Resurrection, with the Roman 
soldiers guarding the tomb; and, topmost of all, the Ascension, with the 
apostles below and angels above. The other lights contain minor groups 
illustrative of passages in our Saviour’s history. Each group is sur- 
mounted by an ornate canopy, and there are two rows of medallion heads 
of the prophets and saints. The prevailing tone of the colouring is blue, 
which has the desirable effect of subduing the brilliancy of Mr. Owen 
Jones’s gorgeous azure ceiling. 

The sub-committee of the International Exhibition, to whom is entrusted 
the department of art-design, or, as we might call it, applied art, have, it 
is understood, come to the determination of forming a collection of designs 
extending over the same period as that which has been chosen for pic- 
torial art in England, viz., the century from 1762 to the time of the 
exhibition. Examples of the manufactures will be plentiful, but it will 
be interesting to see, at the same time, the actual drawings from which 
these were made. With the exception of Flaxman, who was employed by 
Wedgwood in the classic designs which so distinguish the ware which 
goes by his name, we suspect that till the last twenty years there will be 
found small evidence of good design in our manufactures as compared 
with that of France. Russian artists are likely to be well re- 
presented at the International Exhibition; and, though hitherto they 
have not come much into comparison with other European schools, 
we shall not be surprised to find that in highly finished works 
of domestic genre the Russian painters are quite equal to the 
generality of artists of the French, Belgian, and English schools. 
In the present Exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts of St. 
Petersburg there are several pictures which are highly esteemed, not 
by the Russians merely, but by those who have been accustomed to the 
exhibitions of Paris or London. “The Drunken Father,” by M. Ko- 
zougkhin, is said to be a charmingly painted and very expressive work. 
There are other pictures equally striking for their peculiar power in 
expressing humorous or pathetic scenes. But the great picture of the 
exhibition is by the hand of a young painter, M. Jacobi, and the subject, 
though it cannot possibly be an agreeable one to autocratic eyes, is, “A 
Halt of Prisoners or Exiles on the Way to Siberia.” The picture attracts 
immense attention, and is altogether so excellent a work that the Academy 
have awarded a gold medal of the first class to the painter. There are 





also many good landscapes, some of the best, however, being either by 
Polish artists or by Calame--the French landscape painter, so eminent 
for his trees and for the romantic scenery and grand effects of mountain 
regions. We may hope to see some of the Russian chef d’euvres amongst 
our own; and it is known that the Emperor bas decided to send two very 
large gallery pictures from his collection at the Hermitage, one is “the 
Destruction of Pompeii,” by Bruloff, the other “The Miracle of the 
Brazen Serpent,” by Bruni. It is to be hoped that we may see some of 
the paintings of animals by Orlovsky, and landscapes by Aivasovski, two 
of the most distinguished painters of the school. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Actuaries, 7, 
Royal Institute. 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Light ’’ (Juvenile Lectures). 
*harmaceuticai. 8 
Royal Institute. 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Light’ (Juvenile Lectures). 






Fri. ......Archeological, 
Royal Institute. 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Light,”’ (Juvenile Lectures). 
Sat. ......Royal Institute. 3, Professor Tyndall, “On Light,” (Juvenile Lectures). 








MISCELLANEA. 

fem REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS of the Crystal Palace Company 

to the shareholders does not show any considerable amendment of the 
company’s affairs during the last year. There has been an increase in the 
number of visitors, but a decrease in the dividends. This was mainly 
attributable to the great expense of the “special attractions ”—by which 
title the tight-rope exhibitions of Blondin are somewhat euphemistically 
called—and to the failure of certain arrangements made with the London 
Rifle Brigade and others. In defence of the “ special attraction” system 
the chairman (T. N. Farquhar, Esq.), urged that it was necessary to the 
obtaining a dividend for the shareholders, and maintained that it should 
be persevered in. “It appeared that during 134 days in which there had 
been special attractions, the visitors had numbered 1,317,623, whilst in 
178 days in which there was no special attraction, the numbers were only 
333,137.” Other sources of loss and expenditure to the company had been 
the accident to the north wing and the litigation with the Brighton Rail- 
way Company—a litigation which had, however, been terminated in 
favour of the Crystal Palace Company. The raising of 50,000/. debenture 
stock was finally authorised for the purpose of redeeming the Dulwich 
Wood Estate—a measure which will, doubtless, very materially improve 
the future value of the company’s property. 

The Polytechnic Institution inaugurates Christmas with a great variety 
of novelty. Once more is the active and skilful hand of Mr. Pepper to be 
traced in its management. There is a comic pantomime, called “ Harle- 
quin and Mother Goose,” in the performance of which the excellent con- 
trivances for producing dissolving views, and other philosophical instru- 
ments, are brought into play. Among the other attractions may be 
honourably mentioned some beautiful photographs of American scenery, 
taken by Mr. England, and thrown, by means of the lime light, upon the 
great disk of the lecture theatre. Professor Pepper himself delivers an 
interesting and instructive lecture on the recent chemical discovery of 
what is called “‘ Spectrum Analysis,” illustrating it with some very beau- 
tiful experiments with Mr. Ladd’s apparatus. To enumerate all the 
attractions of this deservedly popular place of resort—this institution 
which blends so happily the desirable elements of amusement and instruc- 
tion—would require a larger space than we can afford to the task. 

At a meeting of the council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
on the 19th inst., Mr. William Henry Flower, F.R.C.S., of Queen Anne- 
street, was elected Conservator of the Museum, in the vacancy occasioned 
by the decease ot Professor Quekett. Mr. Flower, who was formerly a 
surgeon in her Majesty’s 63rd Regiment, has been for some time assistant- 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, and has displayed great ability as Cura- 
tor in the rearrangement of the excellent museum attached to that institu- 
tion. He is also well known by his literary contributions to the advance- 
ment of zoological and general science. 





THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, AND AUTHORS’ & PUBLISHERS’ REGISTER. 





iggy SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., this week publish their 
first dozen of shilling novels, and Messrs. A. and C. Black 
commence their shilling issue of Sir Walter Scott’s with Waverley. 
Mr. Murray adds to his hand-books one on Descriptive and Practical 
Astronomy, by Mr. G. F. Chambers. The first volume of Mr. L. 
Booth’s reprint of the 1623 folio edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
containing the Comedies, appears in quarto; and Mr. 8. W. Fullom’s 
“ History of William Shakespeare, with new Facts and Traditions.” 
Dr. John Tulloch, of St. Andrews, has written a volume of advices 
to ‘ Young Men beginning life on Religion, Study, and Business ; ” 
and Miss Sarah Tytler addresses some ‘‘ Papers to Thoughtful 
Girls, illustrated by Sketches of Girl’s Lives.” Mr. Bohn has 
placed in his “English Gentleman’s Library” Walpole’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England,” in three volumes, edited by 
Mr. R. N. Wornum, and adorned with upwards of 150 portraits and 
plates, and all for 27s. Dinners and Dinner Parties is a useful little 
book, published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
Fraser's Magazine, gathers another bundle of his contributions into 
boards, and entitles it ‘; Leisure Hours in Town.” Mr. G. W. J. 
Gyll has written a History of the Parish of Wraysbury, and the Rev. 
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J. R. Lee another of Market Drayton. Mr. Edward Miall, of the 
Nonconformist collects a series of articles into a book on ‘“ The Title 
Deeds of the Church of England to her Parochial Endowments.” A 
“ Roving Printer” gives his experiences of Life and Adventure in 
the South Pacific, and Mr. Franklin Fox “ Glimpses of the Life of a 
Sailor.” The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, in a volume compiled from 
sermons, describes “The Soul’s Exodus and Pilgrimage.” Dr. Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, edited by Dr. Alexander, of Edin- 
burgh, enters into a third edition, which will be issued in monthly half- 
crown parts by Messrs, A. and C. Black. Mrs. Broderip has written 
another child’s book, for which she has an excellent nursery reputa- 
tion, entitled, ‘ Chrysall; or, a Story without an End,” illustrated 
by her brother, Mr. Thomas Hood. 





Where a bookseller, or other person, has no agent in France to 
remit him small sums, it may be useful to know that he is liable to 
disappointments, if his correspondent does not attend to the regu- 
lations of the French post-office. It is forbidden to put a letter into 


the letter-box containing pieces of money, cheques, bank-notes, 
The infraction 


coupons of dividends or of interest payable to bearer, 
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of this rule renders the expeditor of the letter liable to a fine of from 
50 francs to 500 francs. Money-orders, to the amount desired to be 
remitted, are granted at the rate of two per cent. It is, however, 
permitted to inclose bank-notes, cheques, and coupons in letters, pro- 
vided these letters are formally registered; but at the same time it is 
forbidden to insert in such letters, gold, silver, jewels, or precious 
articles. Different, however, to the English post-office, the French 
authorities hold themselves responsible to pay an indemnity of 50 
francs in case a registered letter should be lost. Registered letters 
should be presented, under envelope sealed at least with two seals 
in wax bearing on the four folds of the envelope. The impression 
of the seals ought to be uniform. The number of seals may be five 


or more, according to the size of the envelope. Again: In the case of 


letters inclosing a declared value, the sender of a letter who wishes to 
assure, in case of loss, the reimbursement of values payable to the 
bearer in a letter, ought to have it registered in the manner above- 
mentioned. ‘The declaration must be written on the left upper corner 
of the face of the envelope ; must announce in words (not in figures) 
the amount of the value inclosed in francs and centimes. The de- 
claration must not exceed 2000fr. (80/.); but the expeditor can 
address, at the same time to the same destination, several letters 
bearing a declaration of value. The declarations must be written 
beforehand by the expeditor, or sender, himself, without erasures or 
surcharges, even proved, under penalty of refusal to admission. In 
the case of declaration of values inserted in a letter, it is taxed in 
addition to the postage and the fixed duty of two centimes for the 
care, with a duty of 10 centimes for every 100 francs, or frac- 
tion of that sum, on the amount declared. If the letter is 
lost the Post-oflice authorities, save in case of loss by a stronger 
force, make themselves responsible for the declared values to 
the extent of 2000f., the mazimum which the declaration must not 
exceed. From these regulations the English Post-office may, perhaps, 
take a hint. And upon other postal points also. We can send a letter 
from Cape Wrath to Dover for a penny, the weight being under half- 
an-ounce. The traject from Dover to Calais may be forty miles, more 
or less, and my half-ounce letter costs me, or my correspondent, 
eightpence. It is no use asking, Why should this be? We know 
the reason. Both the French and English Governments desire to 
have the profits which would accrue to the common carrier, but with 
this difference, that the French Government makes itself responsible 
up to a certain amount, whilst the English Government allows one to 
recover for a surcharge, if he is so minded, through the Court of 
Exchequer. A letter is now carried 16,000 miles for sixpence. The 
same letter, be it merely to ask of the health of a friend, if it should 
happen to be written on “satin note,” for forty miles costs eight- 

ence. It is the abomination of the English Post-office where, while 
it claims the functions of the common carrier, disclaims his responsi- 
bilities. 

In French literature we observe in the press, “ La Littérature 
Moderne 1850-60, ou Dictionnaire complet de tous les livres Fran- 
¢aise, &c.,” by M. Alfred Morin. Without having seen it we should 
say that this work must be useful to the bookseller and the student 
of French literature. The work will be completed in one volume, in 
parts, at four francs each. Will shortly appear, “Annuaire du 
Cosnos,” the fourth year of its appearance. It deals with everything, 
from silkworms to infant schools, from a flint to a planet. It is what 
the Germans would call entirely objective. It embodies some 
thousands of facts for the year, and the price, comparatively 
to works of greater pretension, is next to nothing. It is 
easier to stalk a deer than to stalk a book. One does not know 
the difficulty until he sets about discovering his game. Catalogues 
are deceitful; wading through the marsh of names is wearisome ; 
indices are so many Will-o’-the-wisps, which, following them, bring 
you toa quagmire at last. Disraeli senior quotes on the title-page 
of his ‘Curiosities of Literature,” that “the pursuit of literature is 
like struggling with a fine woman.” To the ardent student there is 
nothing more delightful than the pursuit of an author, the pursuit of a 
fact. This, however, in an abstract way. To the working littérateur 
who has not his library about him, nothingis so vexing, nothing tries the 
temper more, than to know that such and such information exists and 
he cannot lay his finger upon it. It is to obviate this to some extent, 
We suppose, that the editors of ‘‘ Le Chausseur Bibliographe ” come 
forward. It is to be a bibliographical, literary, anecdotal, and critical 
review. It will give account of rare old books, with their prices, and 
all—according to promise—that the heart of the bibliophile could 
desire. Almanacks and illustrated works fill the book-stalls and 
booksellers’ windows in Paris preparatory to New Year's Day. In 
Serious literature we can expect nothing until people are more serious. 

Lert witHour news by the pause in trade which annually intervenes 
between the old and the new year—a pause lengthened at the present season by 
the great sorrow which has fallen upon the nation and the imminence of a fra- 
tricidal war—we may be allowed to recount the literary gains of 1861. 
fi = the world of books the event of 1861 has been the agitation excited by 

ssays and Reviews.” It is true the volume was published and the first 
spark set to the train by the Westminster Review in October last year, but the 
great explosions came off in the spring and early summer of this. Since the 
Papal Aggression in 1850 nothing theological has so stirred the people of 
England. “ Essays and Reviews” bred speeches, articles, and pamphlets by the 
myriad, but most of them are already dead and swept out of sight with the flies of 
summer, and were it not for the Bishop of Salisbury’s prosecution of Dr. Rowland 
Williams, “ Essays and Reviews ” would be as little thought of as Cardinal Wise- 
man’s subscription of himself as Archbishop of Westminster. Though interest- 











ing to clergymen and theological students, *‘ Essays and Reviews” had ve 
little of a popular character. The laity borrowed the book from Mudie’s and 
found themselves puzzled and wearied with its perusal; for, as some one said, 
‘“* Tf the book is heretical and heresy issin, then, sure enough, sin was never less 
alluring.” No passage of any its ef writers has been widely quoted, and not a 
phrase from the entire volume lives to amuse or rankle in the popular memory. 
As a work of original scholarship it is admitted on all sides to have no peculiar 
claim; and therefore, while it may go down to posterity as a curious book which 
once set clerical England in flames, it will have no more readers than some old 
number of the Edinburgh Review. 

The fifth volume of Lord Macaulay’s History of England was one of the first 
gifts of the spring. A posthumous fragment, it was found far nearer completion 
than was expected, and, closing with the death of King William III., it covered 
a most important piece of English history over which Macaulay’s claim as 
chief historian and authority will not likely soon be contested or superseded. 

The second volume of Mr. Buckle’s introduction to his History of Civilization 
in England failed to sustain the impression made by his first in 1858, His 
readings of Scottish history have brought him into contact with many who are 
masters of that ground, and with disastrous results. Mr. Robert Chambers, in 
a third volume, has completed his Domestic Annals of Scotland, comprising the 
time included between the Revolution of 1688 and the Rebellion of 1745, and 
seldom has the labour of the compiler been executed to better purpose. Mr. Dyer 
has undertaken to write in four volumes a History of Europe from the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 to the Crimean war, and two volumes have appeared, and the 
work promises to be a first-rate compendium. Mr. Finlay has completed his 
History of the Greek Revolution, and Mr. Muir his Life of Mahomet. Canon 
Stanley’s Lectures on the Eastern Church, and Professor Goldwin Smith’s on 
Irish History and Irish Character, are perhaps the most readable books on their 
own themes ever written. Mr. J. A. St. John’s Four Conquests of England 
promises well in two volumes which have appeared; and Mr. Wm. Howitt has 
completed a History of England in six volumes, which would likely have 
commanded more notice had it not been hidden under the name of his publisher, 
Mr. Cassell. 

In biography the year has been peculiarly rich. Dean Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, and Mr. Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, need only 
be mentioned. Mr. Moy Thomas’s edition of the Letters and Works of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, enriched by various new readings of her life; Mr. 
Hayward’s Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Piozzi; Lady Llanover’s volu- 
minous Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, and the Life and 
Diary of Miss Cornelia Knight, together form a female literary and social his- 
tory during the reigns of the four Georges. The Autobiography of Sir James 
McGrigor, the Diaries of General Sir Robert Wilson, and the Life of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, all contribute materials which no historian of England’s struggle 
with Napoleon can ever overlook. Sir Archibald Alison in three ponderous tomes 
narrates the career of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart, on the principle 
that the life of a man should be so told that no other work need be referred to 
by the reader, and therefore, with Castlereagh, he takes occasion to serve up @ 
réchauffé of his History of Europe. The Life of Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
contains some valuable documents concerning the conduct of the Russian war. 
We have the lives of two savans in the biographies of Professor Edward Forbes 
and Dr. Marshall Hall; of two artists in Mr. Ferrey’s Recollections of Pugin 
and Mr. Thornbury’s Turner and his Works; and of two clergymen in the Life 
of the Rev. John Clay, the famous Preston Gaol chaplain, ana in that of the 
Rev. Joseph Sortain, the eloquent Brighton preacher. The story of Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer’s eccentric life has been told in conjunction with the narrative of 
her visit to Madagascar. Mr. Dicey’s Memoir of Count Cavour, written to 
appease the public desire for some instant information relating to the great 
Sardinian minister, is perhaps as good a book for the day as could be produced, 
The true life and mystery of Cavour will only be known when this generation 
has passed away. 

In books of travel’we have been nearly as well served as in biography. Firstin 
our list must be set M. du Chaillu’s wonderful Explorations and ‘dventures in 
Central:-Africa, fromthe Western side; and then Mr. Petherick’s Egypt, the Soudan 
and Central Africa, from the Northern side. While on African ground we may 
name Miss Beaufort’s agreeable volumes on Egyptian Sepulchres, and passing 
into Asia, on Syrian Shrines. On Japan we have two excellent books from the 
Bishop of Victoriaand Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson. Mr. Ravenstein has written a grave 
and accurate work about the Russians on the Amur, and Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
a lively one on the Russians at Home in Europe. Mr. Galton, in a volume of 
Vacation Tours, contributed by tourists in 1860, commenced a publication which, 
should it prove successful, he promises to continue. Mr. Dicey’s Rome in 1860, 
has been taken for a picture merciless as a photograph of the daily life of that 
dreary city. Of books about America, with the exception of political pamphlets, 
we have had very few. Captain Burton, in his City of the Saints, described 
the American wilderness and the Mormon colony, and Mr. E. B. Tylor, in 
Anahuace, gave an intelligent account of a short visit to Mexico. In the way 
ofsportsmen’s travels we may mention the Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s English 
Sportsman in the Western Prairies, and Mr. Lamont’s Seasons with the Sea 
Horses. 

To enumerate the best novels of the year is to enumerate the leading magazines 
and periodicals. The novelis, of all formsof literature, the least pleasant to readand 
the most difficult to appreciate in scraps. To read a treatise on history, or science, 
or theology piecemeal might be an agreeable way of absorbing some difficult 
thought and theory, but to read a novel bit by bit, week by week, or month by 
month, is to read a novel in the worst way, and in the case of a novel with a 
well-wrought plot, a way wholly intolerable. Yet it is in this tantalising and 
absurd fashion that our leading novelists now present their work to the public, 
Thus Mr, Thackeray tells “‘ The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World ;” Mr. Dickens, his “ Great Expectations;” Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
his ‘* Strange Story;” Mr. Sala, his ‘Seven Sons of Mammon;” Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, his ‘ Silver Cord;” Mr. Hughes, bis ‘Tom Brown at Oxford;” Mr. 

Anthony Trollope, bis “‘ Orley Farm,” and some dozen other stories; Professor 
Aytoun, his “‘ Norman Sinclair;” Mr. Henry Kingsley, his “ Ravenshoe;” 
Mr. O. W. Holmes, his “‘ Elsie Venner;” Mrs. Stowe, her “ Agnes of Sorrento ;” 
and thus Mr. G. J. Whyte Melville, his ‘‘ Good for Nothing,” not to descend to 
lesser names. Miss Evans, with better taste, gave us at once “Silas Marner,” 
and Mr. Charles Reade, “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” a part of which, how- 
ever, did make its appearance in Oncea Week. Who the people are who like to 
be thus fed by the spoonful at distant intervals we cannot divine, and are rather 
isposed to think that publishers are making some strange mistake concerning 
the public taste. Time, however, will prove. 

In poetry, the year has yielded a very poor harvest. Beyond Mr. Alexander 
Smith’s “ Edwin of Deira,” Mr. Gerald Massey’s “‘ Havelock’s March ;” Mrs. 
Norton’s *‘ Lady of La Garaye,” and Mr. Thomas Hood’s “* Daughters of King 
Daher,” there is nothing even toname. Mr. R. B, Lytton’s “ Serbski Pesme,” 
and, in conjunction with Mr. Julian Fane, ‘‘ Tannbauser,” critics place among 
translations, rather than original poems. To honest translations, we have had 
many valuable contributions. Mr. Theodore Martin has alone published three ; 
a Horace, a Catullus, and Dante's Vita Nuova; Dean Alford and Mr. Worseley 
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have each produced an excellent version of Homer’s Odyssey ; and Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti, a volume from the early Italian Poets. 

Among miscellaneous works holding a high place, there have been Mr. Max 
Miiller’s Lectures on Language, Mr. Hullah’s on Music; Mr. J. Stuart Mill's 
“Considerations on Representative Government; and Mr. Maine’s “Ancient Law.” 

Of smaller works and reprints we have had abundance; in no former year 
have our publishers been more active or enjoyed a more steady demand for their 
wares. The American market has been virtually closed on them by war and 
the Morril tariff, but that has not proved any serious misfortune. The most 
saleable publications have always been reprinted in New York and Boston, and 
American importations of English books, old and second-hand included, 
never rose to more than 100,000/. worth in the best year. 

The repeal of the paper-duty sets a broad mark upon 1861. The changes its 
advocates expected have not appeared with striking effect—partly because the 
benefits of the remitted duty were irregularly anticipated by speculators long 
before they could be fairly enjoyed. The price of newspapers and periodicals 
all over the country has been lowered, or their size enlarged, or their paper 
improved, and the daily penny newspapers have become remunerative. What 
the untaxed press can do, will, however, be better known a decade hence, when 
free trade will have exercised the full extent of its powers. 





THe Memorr oF THE LATE Duke oF RicuMmonp, from the pen (it i8 
understood) of Dr. Hare, will be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall in the 
course of next month. 

Tue Srock, stereotype plates, and copyrights of De Quincy’s works have 
been purchased from Messrs. Jas. Hogg and Sons, by Messrs. A. and C. Black 
of Edinburgh. 

“Witt Mr. Murray not produce a new edition of Allan Cunningham’s 
Lives of the British Painters?” asks a correspondent. “It was published in 
Murray’s Family Library, in six volumes, 1829-33, and, if well edited and 
brought down to the present day, would enter upon a popularity wider than it 
has yet — 

Mr. J. C. Horren’s facsimile of the first edition of Joe Miller’s Jest Book is 
nearly ready for publication. On its preparation Mr. Hotten has bestowed 
great pains, so thet in paper, type, and style the pamphlet may be an exact 
reflection of the original. 

Mr. 8. Puitiips Day, special correspondent cf the’ Morning Herald, is pre- 

ating for publication in two volumes ‘*‘ Down South, or an Englishman’s 

Experience at the Seat of the American War.” The work will be issued by 
Messrs, Hurst and Blackett. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore’s “ Victories of Love” will shortly be reprinted 
from Macmillun's Magazine, with some additional poems. 

Tue Sr. Ausyns or St. AuByN, by the author of ‘Charley Nugent,” isa 
new novel announced by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tuan “In MemMorIAM” no modern poem is more frequently quoted, and 
Messrs, E. Moxon and Co., as a help to its correct quotation, are about to 
an Index to it, in which every separate clause is referred to under the 

eading of one or more of the principal words contained in it. 

Tue Port or THE AGE, a satirical poem, with introductory remarks on the 
decline of poetry, and critical notices, will be published immediately by Mr. 
Hardwicke. 

Mr. Joun Trmus and Mr. Edward Walford have each a shilling memoir of 
the late Prince Consort ready this week. 

Carine STEINBURGH, ‘fan Autobiography of thrilling interest,” will be 
published by Mr. Tweedie early in January. 

FRAGMENTS FROM THE WORKHOUSE will be published by Mr. Tweedie in 
January. 

Mr. HoryoaKke has given up his intention of starting his newspaper the 
Secular World, and has taken to editing the National Reformer along with 
** Iconoclast.” 

“Panis ELEGANT” is the title of a monthly 2s. magazine of the fashions 
which will commence with January. It is to be edited by Madame la Comtesse 
Dash, and published by Mr. Thomas of Catherine-street, Strand. 

Carrain Mayne Rei will commence a new tale in Cassell’s Illustrated 
Family Paper in January called “ The Maroon.” 

A Memorr OF THE LATE Mrs. Gore, the authoress of some hundred novels, 
is, we hear, preparing for publication. 

Messrs. RourLeDGE, WARNE, AND ROUTLEDGE will commence on Jan. 24, 

1862, a new periodical, to be called “ Every Boy’s Magazine,” at the price of 
6d. per month. On the list of authors forming the staff of this serial we find 
the following well-known names: Miss Bowman and Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, the Rev. H. C. Adams, the Rev. J. C, Atkinson, Mr. 
KR. M. Ballantyne, and Mr. Stirling Coyne. 
_ THe Last YANKEE Notion.—Mr. Felt, of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
invented atype-setting machine, which will be for compositors what the sewing- 
machine has been for seamstresses. It has capacity, if required, for a thousand 
different characters, and for any quantity of each character : it will set up two 
copies at the same time, and in different type, properly ‘“ spaced,” “ leaded,” and 
“justified,” at the rate of 15,000 letters an hour. It will also distribute the 
type after the work is printed; and, what is more, it keeps a register, by punch- 
ing holes in strips of paper, during the composition; and if at any time a reprint 
of the work should be asked for, the compositor has only to introduce the register 
into the machine, when, by an ingenious contrivance, the setting of the type 
goes on precisely the same as for the first edition. Printers may be excused for 
scepticism concerning this new wonder; but Mr. Felt is to have one at work in 
the Exhibition of 1862, when they will be able to see and believe. 

_Brrcuen AND BrECHEN Parer.—Two specimens of paper made from the 
birch and beech are given in the last number of the Répertoire de Chimie. They 
were received from Belgium by M. Hachette, the Paris publisher of the Réper- 
toire, and were made at the Union des Papeteries, an establishment conducted by 
M. Demeure de Corte. It is stated that the wood is cut up and reduced to pulp 
by suitable machinery, and that the pulp is at once employed in paper-making, 
without washing and bleaching, in the following proportions: one-third wood 
pulp, one-third rag pulp, and one-third China clay. The papers thus made are 
offered as suitable for newspaper printing. ‘ 

MANCHESTER Free Lisraries.—From the report (the ninth) just published 
of the Manchester Free Libraries we Jearn that the reference department now 
contains 31,085 volumes, and that the chief lending library and the three branch 
lending libraries have an aggregate of 25.469 volumes for circulation. The 
additions for the past year have been of 2909 volumes, including some valuable 
government and “Smithsonian” publications from the United States, and other 
valuable works presented; with Surtees’ Durham, Ormerod’s Cheshire, Hutchins’ 
Dorset, and other important works acquired by purchase. From the reference 
library a daily average throughout the year has been issued of 478 volumes, and 
from the four lending libraries a daily average 891 volumes, or a total daily 
average of 1369 volumes, against 1250 for the previous year. The appendix to 
the report contains a long list—a very interesting feature—of local publications 

acquired by the library, the list being in continuation of others published in 
previous reports. 





Newspaper Sramps.—The annual return has been published of the stamps 
issued to newspapers which stamp a portion of their impression. The following 
list shows the number taken in the year ending at Midsummer last by tke chief 
London newspapers published daily or every other day: 

Globe 





"LUG EIDIES ccvestsecencicoss 3,046,266 mednaseatbeanbadeunsate 180,000 
Morning Post ...... scones, OOO | MINE deb nicastons Sa aeneeaeues 118,700 
Daily News ....... jhseads - 163,950 | Evening Star ............ 107,500 
Morning Herald ......... 147.060 | Evening Herald ......... 64,500 
Standard ......... esntnias 60,888 | Evening Standard ...... 63,984 
Morning Advertiser...... 50,000 | Evening Mail ............ 385,000 
Public Ledger .........++« 40,500 | Mark-lane Express 257,500 
Express......... seseseeeeeee, 808,902 | St. James’s Chronicle... 140,000 
Shipping Gazette......... 804,000 





This return is interesting, but since the stamp is no longer compulsory it ceases 
to have any value as an index to the real circulation of newspapers. 


UNITED STATES.—Tue Norfolk Day-book, a Virginian newspaper, 
has been making its appearance on brown wrapping-paper. 

Mr. Josnua Bates, a member of the banking house of Messrs. Baring 
Brothers and Co., has given 10,000/. to the Boston Free Public Library, the 
interest of which is to be devoted to the purchase of books. He has also 
presented to the same library, from time to time, upwards of 30,000 volumes 
collected by himself in Europe. 

Tue ReJEcTED Stone, by “ A Native of Virginia,” published by Messrs. 
Walker, Wise, and Co., of Boston, is a pamphlet which is exciting considerable 
attention in New England, The anonymous author argues for immediate 
emancipation of the slaves, as a sure means of ending the war and secession 
for ever. 


ITALY.—Father Passaglia has just published a pamphlet entitled 
“Schism not a threat of Revolutionists, but a well-founded apprehension of 
Catholics; a Warning by a Catholic Priest.” 














TRADE NEWS. 


Parrnersuir DissoLveD.—W. Todd and A. Spears, Liverpool, bookbinders. 

Oliver and Copleston, Leeds, printers. 

G. Dickins and E. G. Padbury, Birmingham, lithographers. 

S. Foster and J. L’Enfant, Rathbone-place, music publishers. 

Banxkrupts.— William John Franklin, Acton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, printer, 
Jan. 7, at ten. Solicitor, Mr. Mote, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Mr. 
Cannan. 

George Loseby Worth, Wellington-place, Hornsey, newspaper reporter, Jan. 
10, at three. Solicitor, Mr. Holt, Quality-court; official assignee, Mr. Edwards. 

John Crawford, Liverpool, stationer, Jan. 6, at twelve. Solicitor, Mr. Hus- 
band, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan. 

James Flynn, Liverpool, printer, Jan. 9, at three. Solicitor, Mr. Thornley, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Hime. 

Norice or SirrinG For Lasr Examination.—Jan. 8, C. Marshall, 
Plymouth, bookseller. 


Messrs. W. BLAcKwoop AnD Sons have removed to 160, Aldersgate-street, 
during the rebuilding of their premises in Paternoster-row, consequent upon the 
fire at Messrs. Longmans. 

STATIONERY EXPORTED IN OCTOBER :— 




















"— 1860. 1861. 

'. . £. 

To British East Indies .........0 9,450 ... 13,053 ...... 13,139 

To ADSOMR  cisscescevivecssnseas ans IBIS cecens 17,455 ...... 20,619 

To other COUNtrICS ..ccccccccssccseee G0,148 ceoeee 32,165 osvece 28,207 
Total cecccscccsocessesesss COOL escere GRIGIO  sivese 61,965 

Printed books exported ......... eee 46,364... 44,148 ...... 49,289 


PAPER IMPORTED IN Ocroper.--A statement showing the quantities of 
paper of the several sorts distinguished by the tariff imported in the United 
Kingdom in the month of October, 1861: — 

Paper for Printing or Writing ........... suecpovbnsgessvesdsunads 257 
“ BrOWD ocscccecccscssesssevscvssoscscvoscscecsesecsossess 
mee Hangings.........ccscsccseeses ecccsccccsoese pipieeesdcans ss 13 
% Gilt, Stained, and all fancy Kinds ......cccrseseeee 7 
Paper of avy Other SOrt ....scccccseseeeeeees eavebstinencasenanustece 8S 











SALES BY AUCTION. 


PAST SALES. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 17th 
and 18th December, sold off several libraries, including those of the late Rev. 
George Hunt and General Miles. Amongst the lots sold may be mentioned : 

Heptameron Frangais: les Nouvelles de Marguerite de Navarre, 3 vols. 
Berne, 1780-1. 4i. 17s. 

Quarterly Review, from its commencement in 1809 to 1859. 3/. 6s. 

Chaucer (G.) Works, by Speght, woodcut title, plate of “the progenie” of 
Chaucer ; black letter, A. Islip, 1602. 1d. 15s. 

; _s y of Ibn Khaldun, in Arabic, neatly written, 7 vols., native binding, 
olio. 8/. 

Arabian Nights Entertainment, in the original Arabic, well-written MS. on 
charta bombycina, 4 vols. unbound; 4to. 

Koran, with Persian Translation and Notes; folio. This MS. was obtained 
from Mooltan. 20. 17s. 

Saadi, Poems, a beautiful manuscript, thirteen pages, illuminated in gold and 
colours; native binding; large folio. 62 6s. 

The sale realised 223/. 10s. 

By THE SAME, on Thursday the 19th December, and three following days, 
the Library of the late Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A.: 

Who Wrote Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey (by the Rev. J. Hunter), the author’s 
own copy, interleaved. 1814. 11. 4s. 

Hoare (Sir R. C.) History of Modern Wiltshire; eleven parts forming 6 vols, 
1822-52. 251. 

Davies (John, of Hereford) The Scourge of Folly, consisting of Satyricall 
Epigramms, and others in honour of many noble and worthy Persons of our 
Land, together with a pleasant (though discordant) Descant upon most 
English Proverbes and others. E. A, for Richard Redmer, n. d. (1611-14), 
7/. 10s. 

Gosson — Pleasant Quippes for Upstart Newfangled Gentlewomen. 
A Treatise on the Pride and Abuse of Women. Two scarce Poetical Pieces 
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reprinted from the rare editions, intended to have been issued to the members 
of the Percy Society, but the language was considered too indelicate, therefore 
only the small number of twenty copies reserved as specimens of the vitupera- 
tions on costume of the times of Queen Bess. 1841. IJ. 12s. 

Gournay Family. The Record of the House of Gournay, compiled from 
Original Documents, compiled by D. Gurney, Esq., four parts and a Supple- 
ment, woodcut illustrations and portraits. Printed for private distribution 
only. 1858. 21. 10s. 

Harbert (W.) A Prophesie of Cadwallader, last’King of the Britaines. T. 
Creede for R. Jackson, 1604. 7I. 7s. 

Honter (Rev. Joseph) Hallamshire: the History and Topography of the 
Parish of Sheffield in the County of York, plates. 1819. 31. 17s. 6d. 

Hunter, South Yorkshire. The History and Topography of the Deanery of 
Doncaster, 2 vols. maps, plates, and pedigrees. Large paper, the author’s own 
copy with additions in manuscript. chiefly written round the margins, half blue 
morocco. Imp. size, 1828-31. 437. 

London Directory. A Collection of the Names of the Merchants living in 
and about the City of London, very useful and necessary, carefully collected for 
the benefit of all Dealers that shall have occasion with any of them; directing 
them at the first sight of their name to the place of their abode. Printed for 
Samuel Lee, and are to be sold at his shop in Lumbard Street, near Pope’s- 
head Alley, and Dan Major, at the Flying Horse in Fleet Street, 1677. This the 
first published London Directory extending from sheets a to H, in eights, was 
licensed by Roger L’Estrange, Oct. 11, 1677. Of singular interest and curiosity, 
as it settles the exact address of the father of Alexander Pope. 91. 

Napier (Hon. and Rev. H. A.) Historical Notices of the Parishes of Swyn- 
combe and Ewelme, co. Oxford, plates and genealogical tables. A handsome 
unpublished volume. Royal 4to. Oxford, 1858. 8&7. 10s. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 

ADVENTURES (The) of a Bashful Irishman. New edit (Railway Library). Fep 8vo bds 1s 6d. 
Routledge and Co 

ALEXANDER—Christian Thought and Work: a Series of Morning Meditations on Passages of 
Scripture. By William Lindsay Alexander, D.D. 12mocl5s. A. and C. Black 

ALEXANDER—Consolation. By James W. Alexander, D.D. Post 8vo cl 3s 6d. (Elliot, Edin- 
bugh) Hamilton and Co 

Awnnik Elton; or, The Cottage and the Farm. Fep 8vo cl3s 6d. (Maclaren, Edinburgh) 
Hamilton and Co 

BaLrouR—God's Two Books; or, Nature and the Bible have one Author. By Thomas A. G, 
Balfour, M.D. 12mo cl 3s 6d (not 2s 6d, asin last number) 

BALDWin—History of Rome, from the Building of the City to the Ruin of the Republic. By 
Edward Baldwin. Newedit.. by W.S. Kennv. 1l2mocl2s6d. W. Tere 

Barker—The Golden Belt: or, The Carib's Pledge. By Colin Barker. (Beadle’s American 
Library, No. XL) Fep 8vo swd 6d. Beadle and Co 

Boytr’s Fashionable Court and Country Guide and Town Visiting Directory. Corrected for 
January 1862. Fep 8vo hf-bd 5s. Office 

Bricut—Ancient Collects and other Prayers, selected for Devotional Use from various 
Rituals; with an Appendix on the Collects in the Prayer Book. By Wm. Bright, M.A. 
2nd edit enlarged, fep 8vo cl 5s. J. H. and J. Parker 

Brisror (The) Channel Almanack and Tide Tables for 1862, Fep 8vo swd 1s. (SwaAnsea.) 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Broperip—Chrysal; or, a Story withan End. By Frances Freeling Broderip. Tlustrated 
by Thomas Hood. Fep 4to cl gilt 5s 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co 

BurKke—The Romance of the Forum. By Peter Burke, Esq. New edit (Hurst and Blackett's 
Standard Library, Vol. XX.) er 8vo cl 5s. Hurst and Blackett 

BLACKsSTONE—Commentaries on the Laws of England in Four Books. By Sir Wm. Blackstone, 
Knt. Adapted to the present state of the Law. By Robert Malcolm Kerr. 3rd edit. 
4 vois8vo cl 43s. J. Murray 

BRaITuHwaite—The Retrospect of Medicine: being a Tlalf-yearly Journal, containing a 
retrospective view of every discovery and practical improvement in the Medical Sciences. 
Edited by W. Braithwaite, M.D. and Jas. Braithwaite, M.D. Vol. XLIV. July to 
December 1861. 12mocel6s. Simpkin, Marsha’l. and Co 

Brown—The Soul's Exodus and Pilgrimage. By Jas. Baldwin Brown, B.A. Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. 
Smith, Elder. and Co 

Bur_pers’ and Contractors’ Price-book for 1862. Revised by Geo. R. Burnell. 12mocl 4s. 
Lockwood and Co 

CHAMBERS's Encvclopedia: a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. Illus- 
trated. Vol. IIf. Imp 8vocl9s. W. and R. Chambers 

CraAMBers—A Handbook of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy. By*George F. Chambers, 
F.R.G.8. Post 8vo cl 12s. J. Murray 

CHAmBeErs’s Library for Young People. 2nd Series. Voices of Spring Flowers. 18mo cl 1s 
W. and R. Chambers 

Cuameers’s Journal. Vol. XVI., July to December 1861. Imp 8vo cl 4s 6d. W. and R. 
Chambers 

CHORAL (The) Hymn-book; Psalms and Hymns for Public and Private Use. Compiled by 
Peter Maurice, D.D. Oblong royal 16mocllimp. 2s 6d. Music Publishing Company 

CHRIsTIAN (The) Commonwealth; or, the Church of the New Testament the only possible 
Republic truly Democratic and Social. Fep 8vo cl 2s éd. (J. Maclaren, Edinburgh) Ha- 
milton and Co 

CorteTre—The Handy Book of Company Drill and Practical Instructor. By C. H. Collette. 
Cr8voclis. Houlston and Wright. 

CrUELEsT (The) Wrong of All. By the Author of “ Margaret; or, Prejudice at Home,”’ 
&e. New edit. (Smith, Elder, and Co.'s Shilling Series). Fep8yo swd 1s. Smith, 
Elder, and Co 

Datry Food for the Inner Man. 2nd edit 32mo cl 2s. Wertheim and Co 

Dickens—Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. New Library edit., with the original illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo cl 7s 6d. Chapman and Hall 

Dryers and Dinner-parties. Crsvocl 3s 6d. Chapman and Hall 

ea Princes. By J. G. Edgar. Illustrated. New edit post 8vo cl 5s. Darton 
and Co 

Earte—Gloucester Fragments. Facsimile of some leaves in Saxon handwriting on 
Saint Swidhun, copied by Photozincography. By Jno. Earle, M.A. 4to bds 21s. Longman 








and Co 

Favourite (The) Story Book, comprising Original Tales for Young People. Illustrated. 
Imp 16mo cl 5s. Griffin and Co 

Fox—Glimpses of the Life of a Sailor. By Franklin Fox. Fen 8vo el 3s @d. C. Fox 

FItzGERALD—The Night Mail, its Passengers and How they Fared at Christmas. By Perey 
Fitzgerald. Fep 8voswd 1s. Ward and Lock 

FRIENDLY Visitor (The). Edited by the Rev. C. Carus Wilson. Vol. XI. New Series. 
12mo cl ls 6d. Seeley and Co 

Goucer—A Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah. By Hy. Gouger. 
With Illustrations. 2nd edit cr 8vocl 12s. J. Murray 

GRAHAM—On the Treatment of Scarlet Fever and Measles with Sesqni-Carbonate of Am- 
monia. By Thomas J. Graham, M.D. 8voswdls. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

GYLL—History of the Parish of Wraysbury, Ankerwycke Priory and Magna Charta Island, 
&e. By Gordon W. J. Gyll, Esq. 4tocll5s. TH. G. Bohn 

GUTHRIE—Tales, Legends, and Historical Reminiscences of the Scottish Covenanters. By 
Ellen Emma Guthrie. 2nd edit, fep 8vo cl 2s 67 plain, 3s 6d extra gilt. W. R. M‘Phun 

Hannay—An Epitome ofthe Maritime Rights and Obligations of Belligerents. By C. J. J. 
Hannay. 12mocllimr is 6d. W. Amer 

HortTensE—Memoirs of Queen Hortense, Mother of Navoleon III. Compiled by Lascelles 
Wraxall and Robert Wehrhan. With portrait. 2 vols cr 8vocl2ls. Hurst and Blackett 

Hovtsron—The Circle Secerned fromthe Square, and its Area guaged in Terms ofa Triangle 
common to Both, By Wm. Houlston, Esq. 4toswd 2s 46d. Simpkin, Marshall. and Co 

HUNTINGToN—Sermons for the Holy Seasons of the Church. 2nd Series. By George 
Huntington, M.A, 8voclés. J. H. and J. Parker 

JAMESON—The Gospel to the Africans: a Narrative of the Life and Labours of the Rev. Wm. 
Jameson in Jamaica and Old Calabar. By his Son-in-Law, the Rev. Alex. Robb, A.M. 
12mo cl 3s 6¢. (A. Elliot, Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

JOHNES—The Bov’s Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. By M. Johnes. New edit post 
8vo cl 3s fd. Darton and Co 

Kitro's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 3rd Edit. Edited by W. L. Alexander. (Monthly) 
Part I. Royal 8vo swd 2s6d. A. and C. Black 

Lavenu—Erlesmere; or, Contrasts of Character. By L. 8S. Lavenu. New Edit. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.'s Shilling Series) Fep8vo swd ls. ‘Smith, Elder. and Co 

LEE—Gilbert Massenger. By Holme Lee. New Edit. (Smith, Elder, and Co.'s Shilling 
Series) Fep 8voswd 1s. Smith, Elder, and Co 

LEtsuRE Hours in Town. By the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Cr8vo 
cl 9s. Parker, Son, and Bourn 

Lire sae Adventure in the South Pacific. By a Roving Printer. Cr 8vocl7s 6d. Low 
and Co 

Lockwoop—Instinct; or, Reason. Second Series. Dedicated to the Hon. John Scott 

Napier. by his Grandmother, the Lady Julia Lockwood. With Illustrations by G. H. H. 

Royal 16mo cl 5s 6d. Saunders, Otley,fand Co 


Lopce—The Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire. By Edm ze, 3ist edi 
Corrected for 1862. Royal 8vocl 31s 6d. Hurst and Blackett y Edmund Lodge. sist ole 

LEE—A History of Market Drayton, with some account of Ashley, Betton, and other Vil- 
lages. By the Rev. J. R. Lee. Cr8vocl 3s 6d. Longman and Co ' 

Marryat~—The Pacha of Many Tales. By Capt. Marryat. New edit fep 8vocl 2s 6d. Route 
ledge and Co 

MeEpico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XLIV. (2nd Series, Vol. XXVL) 8vo cl 12: 
Longman and Co ‘ 

MraLt—Title-Deeds of the Church of England to?her Parochial;Endowments. By Edward 
Miall. 8vocl6s. Longman and Co 

MtiLLER—Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Miiller, M.A. 2nd edit 8vo cl 123, 
Longman and Co 

MorLEY—Oberon’s Horne and Fables, and Fairy Tales. By Henry Morley. (In 1 vol.) Ilus« 
trated by Charles H. Bennett. Post 8vo et 5s. Chapman and Hall 

oo Magazine (The) and Naval Chronicle for 1861. 8vobds 13s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

PENNELL—Pnck on Pegasus. By H.C. Pennell. 8rd edit fep 4tocl 7s 6d J. C. Hotten 

PHtLiies—Amos Clark; or, The Poor Dependent. A Story of Country Life in the 17th Cen- 
tury. By Watts Phillips Fep 8vo bds 2s. Ward and Lock 

Price—A Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus, containing Differential and Integral Ca'culus, 
Calculus of Variations, Applications to Algebra and Geometry and Analytical Mechanics. 
3v Bartholemew Price, M A., F.R.S. Vol. 1V. The Dynamics of Material Systems. 8vo 
el 16s. J. H. and J. Parker 

Prince Consort (The), Life of. By Edward Walford, M.A. Fep 8vo swd Is. Routledge 
and Co 

Prixce Consort—In Memory of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. With Portrait. 
Folio swd 6d. Ward and Lock 

Pycrort—Agony Point; or, the Groans of “Gentility."”". By the Rev. J. Pycroft, B.A. 2nd 
edit er8vo cl 5s. LL. Boot 

RanoTeau—Grace Leigh of Darlington: an Old Woman's Story. By Rebecca Rabotean. 
Cr 8vo cl 5s. Darton and Co 

RowcroFT—The Roman Maiden. By Charles Rowcroft. (Parlour Library) Fep 8vo bds 2s, 
C. H. Clarke 

Roy—Generalship: a Tale. By G Roy. (Cheap edit) Fep 8vocl limp 1s 6d.; cl gilt 2s, 
Houlston and Wright 

Rerr’s Gnide to the Turf for 1862. Winteredit. 12mo swd 2s6d. Sporting Review Office 

Scott—The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Cheap edit (25 vols) Vol I. 
Waverley. Fen 8voswd Is. A. and C. Black 

Scotr—The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Newedit. Vols. XT. and XII, 
being the Life of Napoleon. Vols. IV. and V. 12mocl3seach. A. and C. Black 

SHAKESPEARE—Dramatic Works of Will'am Shakespeare. Fdited by R. Carruthers and 
W. Chambers. Illustrated by Keeley Halswelle. Vol IV. 12mo cl 3séd. W. and R. 
Chambers 

SHAKESPEARE—Nistorv of William Shake«peare; Player and Poet. With new Facts and 
Traditions. By 8. W. Fullom. 8vo cl 12s. Saunders, Otlev, and Co 

SHAKESPEARE—A Reprint of his Collected Works, as put forthin 1623. Part I. containing 
the Comedies. 4to limp cl 19s 6d. ; the Plays separately 4to halt-bound 5s. each. L. Booth 

STATUTFS—The Revised Statute Book. Collection of the Public General Statutes relating to 
the United Kingdom, passed in the 24 and 25 Vict. Sess. 1861. With Tables and Index. 
Edited bv James Bigg, Esq. 12mocl16s. Simpkin, Marshall, an? Co 

STeEwarT—Rosedale; or. the Deserted Manor-House: an English Fireside Story. By Miss 
E. M. Stewart. Cr 8vo cl gilt 7s 67. B. Douglas 

Storm-BEaATEN: or, Christmas Eve atthe “ Old Anchor” Inn. Edited by William Buchanan. 
Fep &vo swd 1s. Ward and Lock z b 

Sweet Mary. By the Author of “ The Way of Holiness.” 32moclis. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

TreNcH—Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia; Revelations ii, iii. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D. 2nd edit revised Svo bds 8s 6d. Parker, Son, and 


onrn 

TRENCH—The Story of Justin Martyr: Poems. By Richard Chenevix Trench. 5th edit fep 
8vocl 6s. Parker, Son, and Bourn 

TurtocH—Beginning Life; Chapters for Young Men on Religion, Study, and Business. By 
John Tulloch, D.D. 12mo el 3s 67. (A. Strahan, and Co., Edinbuch). Hamilton and Co 

TytLER—Papers for Thoughtful Girls. with Illustrative Sketches of some Girls’ Lives. By 
Sarah Tytler. Crsvo cl5s (A. Strahan and Co., Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

Vance—Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Medixvai France, to which are appended some 
few Passages from Montaigne. Now done into English by Alexander Vance. Cr 8vocl 
10s @d. George Manwaring 

WaALrote's Anecdotes of Painting in England, with some Account of the principal English 
Artists, and Incidental Notices of Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, Architects. Medalists, 
&e. Also. a Catalogue of Engravers who have been born or rosidedin England. With 
additions by the Rev. James Dallaway. New edit revised, with additional Notes by 
Ralph N. Wornum, Esq With upwards of 150 Portraits and Plates. (Bohn’s English 
Gentleman's Library.) 3 vols 8vo cl 9s each vol. H. G. Bohn 

Wuat-not (The); or, Ladies’ Handy-Book for 1861. 8vocl 4s. Kent and Co 

Witson—The Church of Israel: a Studv in Prophecy, from the 26th Chapter of Leviticus. 
3y Wm. Wilson, M.A., Crown 8vocl7s 6d. Hamilton and Co 

WEBsTER’s Royal Red Book; or, Court and Fashionable Register for January 1862. Square 
12mo cl 5s. W.and A Webster F 

WorpswortH—Theophilus Anglicanus, ou De L’Eglise Catholique et de sa Brenche Angli- 
cane. Par le Révéerend C. Wordsworth. Traduit de Anglais; et edité avec une intro- 
duction par le Révérend Frédéric Godfrey 12mo cl5s. J H. and J. Parke 

Younc—Night Thoughts, on Life, Death. and tmmortality. By the Rev. Edward Young, 
LL.D. With Life of the Author by Dr. Doran. Llustrated. 4th edit fep Svo cl 4s 
W. Tegg 





BOOKS ALTERED IN PRICE. 

Epwarp’s (J.) Freedom of the Will. Fep 8vo cl, reduced to 2s 6¢ Hamilton and Co 

Go.psmiTH’s (0.) Poetical Works, with Life, &c., by E. F. Blanchard. (LBogue’s edition.) 
Cr 8vo cl, reduced to 3s 6d. H. G. Bohn 

MatTuews’s (Mrs.) Wit and Wisdom; or, “Friends for the Fireside.” 2volsinl. Cr 
8voclis. T. C. Newby 

Sanpy's (we) Christmas-tide, its History, Festivities and Carols. 8vo cl, reduced to 53. 
J. R. Smit 

SHEEPFOLD (The) and the Common; or, Within and Without. 2 vols. Cr 8vo cl, reduced to 
15s. Blackie and Son 

Tuorneory's (Walter) Turkish Life and Character. 2 vols m 1. 
Smith, Elder and Co 


Reduced to 6s. 





FRENCH. 
3AZANCOURT (De)—Les Expéditions de Chine et de Cochinchine d'apres les documents 
ofticiels; parle baron de Bazancourt. Ire partie. 1857-1858. 8 434p. Paris 
3ELL—Abd-el-Kader; par Georges Bell. 8 16p. Paris 

BovrcapE—Le Crédit foncier de France. Le Crédit agricole et les emprunteurs, exposé 
pratiqueides statuts, lois, décrets et réglements qui régissent ces deux sociétés ; avec com- 
mentaires et annotations, tableaux, mod?eles et formules d’actes; par M. Bourgade. 
8 184p. Paris 

Cuanninc—Cuvres de W. E. Channing. Le Christianisme unitaire, suite des Traités 
religieux. 12. XxXvit-344p. Paris. (1862.) 3f 50¢ 

CHAVANNES (de)—Le Vésnve; par M. de Chavannes. 32. 127 p.et vign. Tours 

CHRONIQUE des quatre premiers Valois (1527-1593), publiée la premiere fois pour la Société de 
l'histoire de France par M. Siméon, auxiliaire de l'Institut, etc, 8. LxI—355p. Paris. 
(1862) 

Drras et RENOUAT—Les Dates les plus importantes de l'histoire fixées irrévocablement dans 
la mémoire dans la memoire l'espace de quelques heures. Ouvrage utile aux élévees des 
lyeés, ete.; par MM Duras et Renouat, professeurs d'histoire. 8 32p. Paris. 4f 60¢ 

Frimy—Joséphin le bossn; par Arnould Frémy. 18. 332p. Paris 

Gourcy (de)—Quatri¢me voyage agricole en Angleterre et en Ecosse fait en 1859; par le 
comte Conrad deGourcey. 80. 2090p. Angers, Louvier 

GRANGE et Lambert-Thiboust—La Beauté du diable, piece fantastique en trois actes. 
Paris 

GUILLATME—Notice biogranhique et éloge de Jean Gutenberg, inventeur de l'imprimerie ; 
par B. Guillaume. 8 24p. Channy 

Joanny-Bonnetain—Le Nouveau monde européen et la diplomatie; par M. Joanny-Bonne- 
tain. 8 191p. Paris. 2fr 

LAPIFRRE—Deux hivers en Italie; par Ch. F. Lapierre. 18. 371 p. Paris 3 fr 

Lepreu—Traité élémentaire des appareils & vapeur de navigation &l’usage des constructeurs, 
des officiers de vaisseau. 288 p. Paris. 1862. Prix dut. ler et de son atlas, formant une 
partie complete, 20 fr 

L& Flem—Loisirs d'un soldat. 18. x-416p. Te Mans 

PATISsIE—Odes, épitres et poésies: par M. Jude Patissié. 12. 8300p. Toulouse (1862). 3 fr 

PETRONE—(Euvres complites de Pétrone, avec la traduction francoise de collection Pance 
koucke; par M Héguin de Guerle. 18. xlv-399n. Paris (1862). 3 fr 50¢ 

TaNnskI—La Pologne devant l'Europe; par Joseph Tanski. 8 1809p. Paris (1862) 

TARAB-EL-MossaMEHd (délices des oreilles). Texte arabe. Poésies remarquables pouvant 

servir de proverbes. Recueilles et pubiiées par le cheikh Rochaid Dahdah. Grs. 146 p. 

Paris. 9fr 




















A Goop Famity Mepictine Cuest, with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet 
we think the idea might be improved upon, and reduced to a more simple form, Take 
some good compound, such as CockLe’s ANTIBILIOUVS PILLs, and we find that the desired 
end may be obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious compartments, and 
enchanted bottles, with crystal stoppers. Others might ve used, but Cockle’s Pills, as 
tested by many thousands of persons, and found to answer their purpose so well, may be 





set down as the best.—Odserver. 
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666 THE CRITIC. 
Now ready, in stiff covers, price 1s., Vol. I. of 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Containing Illustrations, Tales, and other Original Papers. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS 


CONTENTS OF No. XIII. FoR DECEMBER, 1862: 

Cape Breton. Letters toa Friend. No. II. 
January Calendar. 

New Year’s Hymn. 

The Burial at Sea. 

Correspondence. &c. 





A Happy New Year. 
Tame Rabbits. For Young Naturalists. 
The Emigrant Brothers.—Chap. XIII. A Night on the Veldt. 
Harry’s Trials. Founded on Fact. | 
Murillo, the Spanish Painter. 

Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1862. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


THE RURAL ALMANAGQ, 


AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1862. 
EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 


Containing SIXTEEN ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WEIR, H. K. BROWNE, 
. Leecu, T. H. Watson, and other Artists, and comprising: 
Tumblers, Bantams, and Cochins. 
Hunting Sketches: 
On the Road to the Meet. 
Breaking Cover. 
A Little Punishment. 
An Unpleasant Finish. 


Running into Lowestoft in a Gale. 
The Rival Pets, 
The Early Part of the Season—Hounds 
rather Wild. 
Caller Ou—W inner of the St. Leger, 1861 
| Coursing Cracks. 


Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac are— 


The Sports and Pastimes of each Month, comprising | Water at London Bridge for each day in the year, and 
Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursing, &c. &c.; | at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual 
a Calendar of Farm and Garden Operations ; also Notes | general information, and other matters interesting and 
of the Weather; with Tables showing the Time of High | useful to the Country Gentleman. 


Deer Hounds. 

Throwing a Shoe. 

Hamar Point Fishing Station. 
The Playmates. 

The Young Anglers. 

On the Road. 


* 
The RURAL ALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover. 
Price 1s. A copy for 14 stamps. 


FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THEN YOU ASK FOR GLEN {FIELD | | 


\ PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON 
and Co., Glasgow and London. 








Srov ES for entrance-halls, ‘school rooms, 
churches, &c., all made with fire-brick linings, and 
entirely free from ‘the objections found to so many, which 
from their liability to become overheated, are dangerous, and 
render the atmosphere offensive. These stoves burn little 
fuel, may be had with or without open fire, and to burn 
throughout the cold season, if required, without going out. 
Tilustrated prospectuses forwarded. EDWARDS and SON, 
General Stove and Kitchen-range Manufacturers, 49, Great 
Marlborough-street, Regent-street,,W. Established in Poland- 


street in1835 ae F ae 
ASS’S EAST I NDIA PALE ALE. The 
good crop of ster and Hops, enables Messrs. Bass 
and Co. to reduce the price of their Ales 3s. per Kilderkin, or 
6s. per Barrel. The October ales are arriving in eighteen 
gallon casks and of excellent quality. Last season’s Ale in 
bottles is in prime condition. 
Berry Bros, and Co., 3, St. James’s-street, S.W. 


EORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 

86, Great Tower-street, 9 and 10, Great Tower-street, 
and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C.; and 17 and 18, Park- 
row, Greenwich, S.E. Established 1785. A large and valu- 
able stock of old bottled PORTS, of various shippers and 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty vears, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick. of the firm of Messrs | 
Ruck, Fenwick, and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele- 
brated “Six Vintage’’ wine, dry, full of “beeswing,”’ of 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded 
on paymen it, 


A MOST DE SIRABL E BRE AKFAST BEVERAGE. 


Se a ee Cc OQ COA 


(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 








The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption | 
as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is | 
labelled “James Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 
31b., a!b., and Lib. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers every- 


where. A 

. pa . 

AMPS, CHANDELIERS, TABLE 

4 GLASS, &¢., &c.—An entire new stock —The London 

show rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street. 

W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 

above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay a visit to this 

establishment before selecting elsewhere. For beauty and 

magnitude their stock is without a rival. 2 ee 
Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lights. with 
engraved globes, &c., of beautiful design and 

workmanship .. 38 0) 

Handsome Bronze Dining- ‘room a do.. ” for three lights, i 

to slide, with engraved globes, &c., of excellent 

' 

j 

| 


quality ... 2 2 
A first class, “full size “Moderator “Lamp ‘on “stand, 
with engraved globe, &c., complete............... 
Amassively cut quart decanter, of the most ele rant 
shane, and finest crystal glass. on 
Cut wine glasses... a 
Strong cut Tumblers, full-size. 3 9 
Gas fittings of every description. E rienced me fA. 
employed on the premises. Estimates given without charge. 
Merchants and shippers treated with on liberal terms 
Fraxcis SparK and Co., Manufacturers. 144. Oxford- 
street, W., (nearly opposite Bond-street. ) 








0 6 
per “dozen ° 3 6 












OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

PATIENCE and OBSERVATION,—Theexerci-e ofthese 
two mental qualities will enable any one to employ Holloway's 
noble remedies with advantage in preventing or diminishing 
their sufferings. The long experience of grateful patients 
warrants this statement. The directiois accompanving each 
packet convey all instructions necessary for use. Whatever 
may be the character of the malady the treatment by Hollo- 
way’s medicaments is ever successful. It first gives most 
signal alleviation of pain, and then proceeds to arrest and 
exterminate the disease. They are most innocent yet most 


| efficient. Holloway’s twin remedies have been forcibly named, 


by one who owes his life to them, ‘* Health-imparting Medi- 
cines."" As a soothe's, regulators, strengtheners, and 
general restorers. they have no compeers. 


ONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES 
CovucHs. WHooPING- COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
FEVER, AGUE, Drprueeia, HysTERiA, RHEUMATISM, DIARRHGA, 
Spasms, CoLic, RENAL and UTERINE Diseases, are immediately 
relieved by a dose of 
CHLORODYNE 
(Trade mark), 
Discovered, yh named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
.S8.L., ex-Army Medical Staff. 

The queition —* d by invalids, families, and households 
is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 
and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and inv. alids, is confirmatory 
of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others. 

Chlorodyne is a liquid, taken in drops according to age. It 





| invariably relieves pain of whatever kind; creates a calm, 


refreshing sleep; allavs irritation of the nervous system when 
all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or 
laudanum, and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. 
Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily estimated; a 
few drops will subdue the irritation of teething, prevent and 
arrest convulsions, cure whooping-cough, spasms, and flatus 


| at onee. 


Among invalids it allays the pain of neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, gout, &e. It soothes the weary achings of consumption, 
relieves the soreness of the chest, cough, and expectoration, 
and cures all chest affections, such as asthma, bronchitis, pal- 
pitation, &c. It checks diarrhoea, alvine discharges, or spasms 
and colics of the intestines, &c 

The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. 
J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, by the medical profession, 
hospitals, dispensaries—civil military, and naval—and fami- 
lies especially. guarantees that this statement of its extreme 
importance and value is a bona fide one, and worthy the atten- 
tion of all 





Extracts of Medical Opinions. 
From W. Vesa.ius PeTricrew, M.D —“Lhave no hesitation 
n stating that * have never met with any medicine so effi- 


| eacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it in 


consumption, asthma. diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am 
most ig rn satisfied with the results.” 

J. C. Baker, Esq., M D., Bideford: “It is without doubt 
the A ost valuable and cert »in anodyne we have. 

Dr. Grsson, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “ Two doses 
completely cured me of diarrhea.” 

From G. Y. Rrpovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “As an 


| astringent in severe diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in 


cholic, with cramps in the ab‘tomen, the relief is instantaneous. 
As a sedative in neuralgia and tic-doloreux its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it ex- 
tremely valuable.” 

CAUTION.—Beware of spurious compounds, or imitations 
of * Chiorodyne.” Dr. Browne placed the recipe for making 
“Chiorodyne™ in the hands of Mr. Davenport ONLY; conse- 
quently there can be no other manufacturer. The genuine 
bears the words *‘ Dr. J. Collis Rrowne’s Chlorodyne "’ on the 
Government stamp of each bottle. 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s 9d and 4s. 6d., by the sole agent 
and manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 


street, Bloomsbury-square, London. 





K 4™“ PP TULIC ON; 
: or CORK FLOORCLOTH. 
T. TRELOAR, 
MANUFACTURER.—42, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


((OCOA-NUT MATTING and MATS, 
T. TRELOAR, 
MANUFACTURER.—42, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


TO LADIES. 
HE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD 
and the greatest variety of Horsehair Crinoline Petti- 
coats are on show, from 7s. 6d. to 21s., a 
WILLIAM CARTER'S, 22, Ludgate-street, E.C. 


VERY NOVELTY in Watch spring 
Paris and American Skeleton Skirts in White, Scarlet, 
and Magenta, at 6d. a spring; 10springs 5s. ; 20 springs 10s. 
WILLIAM CARTER’S, 29, Ludgate- street, E.C, 


A N ENDLESS VARIETY of Quilted 
Petticoats in Llama Wool, Silk, Satin, and Eiderdown; 
also a great novelty in Quilted Plaid Silks, are on view, from 
88. 9d. to 55s., at 
WILLIAM CARTER’S, 22, Ludgate- street, E.C. 














NEW DESIGNS in Front Fastening 
L Elastic Stays, Bodices, &c., from 2s. 11d. to 21s. Family 
and Nursing Stays, &c., 7s. 6d. to 30s. Engraviugs and price 
lists free.—Engravings and ee lists. 

WILLIAM CARTER’s, 2, Ludg ate-street, E.C. 


PEMOVAL.—Mr. HAYES, Sen., Dentist 
) (late of May’s-buildings, St. Martin’s-lane. and Soho- 
square), finds it necessary to inform his patients that his oniy 
residence now is No. 8, PERCY-STREET, Bedford-squar 
where he adheres strictly to the same moderate charges an 
scientific principles which have characterised his practice for 
so many years. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH fitted upon all the new and ime 
proved principles, without springs or ligatures, or the removal 
of other teeth. Teeth filled with gold or cement, and children’s 
teeth carefully regulated.—8, Percy-street, Bedford- “square. 


on 
NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an 
entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly 
resemble the natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from 
the original by the close-t observer; they will NEVER 
CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
and will give support and preserve teefh that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed Teeth stopped and renderei sound and useful in 
mast! ication. —2, Fleet-street. At Home from Ten till Five. 











Ex TRAORDINARY CUR E of a COUGH. 

The following letter has recently been addressed to 
Mr. Powell, from Wm. Boards, Esq, resiiing a: Edmonton, 
Middlesex: “ Nightingale-hall, ‘Edmonton, Dec. 10th. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have recently suffered much froma most_vio- 
lent cough, preceeding from a ticklingin my chest, which no 
remedy, out of many I resorted to, could allay My head was 
constantly aching, and my whole frame entirely shaken. 
Having seen the good effects of your Balsam of Aniseed in 
several members of my family, I purchased a small bottle, 
and, when going to bed at night, took a tea-spoonful in two 
table-spoonfuls “of water just warm. The effect was imme- 
diate ; it arrested the tickling in my chest, I slept well and 
arose perfectly restored in the morning, with the exception of 
debility, arising from fatigue by incessant coughing for some 
days previous. My cough entirely left me, “and “has never 
returned. Having since heard of a lady in the neighbourhood 
who for a long time had laboured under a most distressing 
cough, and who had resorted to every remedy within her 
knowledge, I sent the remainder of the bottle to her, and that 
long-standing, obstinate, and as thought, incurable cough was 
perfectly cured.—“ I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

“To Mr. Thos. Powell.” “Wms. Boarps.” 
For Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Asthma, &e. 
This invaluable Medicine has the extr aordinary property of 
imme‘iately relieving Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Difficulty 
of Breathing, &c. It operates by causing a free expectoration. 
Prepared and so'd by THomas Powe. at the Warehouse, 16, 
Blackfriars-road, London. Soid by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom ; also in most of the principal 
towns of Australia, New Ze saland, &c. Sold in botties at 1s. 14d. 

and 2s. 3d. each. 

Ask for POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED" 
DR. “DE JONG W'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


iF IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 


OIL, 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 

RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 

THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 

ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 

Str HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queeen in Ireland.—* I cons sider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.’ 

Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris.—*I have freque ntly prescribed Dr. de 
— s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have ev ery reasom 

to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha. —_“ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that i am re~ 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed. 

Dr. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital.—*I 
have frequently recommended persons consulting me to 
made use of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil. 1 have been well 
satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure 
Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the use of that sub- 
stance is indicated.” 





Dr. DE Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in IMPERIAL half pints, 2s. 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9d. ; quarts, 9s. ; 
capsuled and labelled with his st amp and signs ature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists and atten: 

SE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, vand Co. Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of of Proposed Substitutions 
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EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. WC. 











Just published, 5:h Edition, price 3s. 6d., free by post 32 stamps, 
ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by Cases. By 
THOS. HUNT, F.RC.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
This new edition contains a chapter on the Turkish Bath. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the in- 
curable class to the curable." —Lancet. 
London: T. RrcHArDs, 37, Great Queen-street 


FOR THE USE OF ALL CONNECTED WITH SHIPPING 
Part IT. (published quarterly), price 5s. 6d. 


_ e 
NV ARITIME LAW CASES, decided by 
all the Superior Courts; together with a DIGEST of 
the SALVAGE AWARDS for the last Twenty Years, and 
likewise a DIGEST of the other MARITIME LAW CASES 
decided during the same period. Part I. may still be had. 
It will be sent to subscribers by post, paid, on the day of 
publication. 
Law TiMEs Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








Now ready, price 12s. 6d. 
ART I. of the NEW PRACTICE 
in BANKRUPTCY. By A. A. DORIA. Esq.. BC.L., 
~ ey’ of the Bankruptcy Courts for the Law Reporter, 
and D.C. MACRAE, Esq., Author of “The Practice of In- 
solvency,” &c., Barristers-at-Law. 

The plan of this work is to present the law as it is now con- 
tained in the old Acts, the new Act, and the Rules collected 
and collated on the same page, so that the entire of the law 
as it is mav be seen at one view, without compelling the 
practitioner to turn from page to page to find it. Forms, &c., 
are also given. 

The first part will be sent by post free to all orders received 
immediately. 

Law Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SAUNDERS AND COX'S NEW CRIMINAL LAW. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 12s. 6d. half-bound, 13s. 6d. 
bound in calf. 


MPHE CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDA- 
TION ACTS. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder 
of Bath, Author of “ The New Practice of Magistrates’ Courts, 
&c., and E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth, Editor 
of “Cox's Criminal Law Cases,” &c. This edition contains, 
First—The NEW CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDATION 
ACTS, with Notes and marginal references to the former 

Statu es from which each portion of them was taken. 
Sreconp—A DIGEST of nearly One Thousand Criminal Law 

Cases decided during the last twelve years by the Court of 

Criminal Appeal, the Superior Courts, the C entral Criminal 

Courts, at the Assizes, and in Ireland. 

TuirD—All the CRIMINAL STATUTES and parts of Sta- 
tutes enacted subsequently to the Consolidation Acts, and 
not contained therein. 

FourtH—A very copious INDEX. 

The size is 12mo., for the bag or pocket. It contains up- 
wards of 500 pages. Copies sent by post free to any person 
transmitting a P.O. order for the price. 

LAw TIMEs Office, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 








Lately published, 
HE THIRD EDITION of the 
CONSOLIDATION ACTS of 1845 and 1847, 
Namely,— 
. The Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 
Tie Railways Clauses Consolidation Act. 
The Markets and Fairs Clauses Act. 
The Gasworks Clanses Act. 
The Commissioners Clauses Act. 
The Waterworks Clauses Act. 
The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses Act. 
The Towns Improvement Clauses Act. 
The Cemeteries Clauses Act. 
The Police Clauses Act. 
With voluminous Notes, comprising the whole Law of 
undertakings carried on by special Act of Parliament, the 
700 cases decided on them. and an Appendix of Forms and 
Statutes referred to. By GEORGE TAYLER, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, being the Third Edition of Cox's Consoli- 
dation Acts In one large volume, price 30s.cloth; 33s. half- 
bound; 34s. bound. 
LAW Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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RINOLINE.—LADIES will find 
THOMSON’s PATENT CROWN SKELETON SKIRTS, PER- 
FECTION! and, to prevent mistake or imposition, should see 
that they bear the Trade Mark (a Crown), and the name 
yw) ae 3 eel 
EA L and SONS, EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Pong me Also 
IOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to2 s 
sizes sent free by post. Heal and Son's il — ated Catalogue 


us 
of Betsteads and Price List of Bedding, also sent post free. — 
196, Tottenhat n-court- road, W. 








TE AS. U NE QUAL LED IN GOODNESS. 


W * BSTER BROTHERS, 
Tea Merchants, 89, Moorgate-street, City, supply the 


best TEAS in London. Very good Black, 3s., 28. 6d.; very 
choice, 4s, 4d., 3s. 6:., 38. 8d., 48. The best Black Tea imported, 
4s. 4d. per \b. 

Choice Cotiee, 1s. 3d, 1s. 4d., 18. 6d.; very best Old Mocha, 
1s. 8d. Sugars st market prices. A price ctirren} post free on 
application. 

WEBSTER BROTHER: pay carriage on all orders for Tea, 
Coffee, and Prices, amounting to 2/. and upwards, to all parts 
Scotian. and on orders for 5/. to Wales, Ireland, and 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED Wit COLOUR. 
StronG, Ricw. and FuLL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 

as importing it before the Chinese cover it with cotour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like ‘the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., ‘4s. and 4s. 4d. per lb., in Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No. nh. Borough. Dodson, 98, Black- 
Bond-street, Stewart, No. 46. manetr et. di 
Pimlico, Ion Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath- hill, Notley. 
Hammersmith, butlin. | Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
Hampstead, Bigs, High-st. Charing-cross. Catton, 10. 
Highgate, Fisher, Angel-row. Kings-cross, Quartermain. 
Holloway, Upper, Gylienship. | Bond-street, Stewart, 46. 
Kingsland, Fay, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row 
Clapham, Bruce, High-street. Maida-hill, Waters, 188, 
Brixten-road, Bull 























LONDON 


OF REL 
Containing Select Tales; 


and Scientific; Holiday Notes and Incidents of Travel ; 


\ OVING IN 


Numbers of Lonpon Soctery. 
Ric hly Tilustrated. _ Price One Shilling 


TRANGE ASPECTS of LONDON 
KD LIFE.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. Lon February |. 


One Shilling. =e 
ove SRN CHIVALRY.—See 


No. I. on February 1. 





Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. 
No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


ULTIVATED COMPANIONSHIP. 
/ —See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. No. I. on 
February 1. Richly Illustrated. F ‘d. Price One Shilling. 


(AIR FACES IN THE CROWD (The 


Artist in the London Streets).—See Early Numbers of 
the New Il!ustrated Monthly Magasine—Lompou Society. 
No. I. on Feb. 1. One Shilling. Offic ce: 4 P : 


HE COST of AMUSIN iG ‘the LON- 
DON PUBLIC.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
Soctety, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature 
for the Hours of Relaxation. No. lon February!. Richly 
Illustrated. 


JAILING WITH THE STREAM: A 


TALE of Character and Society.—See Early Numbers 
of Lonpon Soctety. No I, on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY: Tenez bonne 


\) table et soignez les femmes.—See Early Numbers of the 
New Illustrated Monthly Ms igazine—LONDON yf 
No. L. on Feb. I. One Shilling. Offi: AS. F _E. c. 


"HE MERCHANT PRINCES of OL: D 

LONDON: a Series of Sketches, Biographical and 
Anecdotical, of the Men who laid the Foundations of Eng- 
lish Commerce, with Pictures of the Times in which they 
lived. These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of 
LonDon Sociery. 


HE ROMANCE of ENDEAVOUR: 


a Series of Occasional Papers, dealing chiefly with 
the Career of those Pioneers who led the way in Great 
Social Movements; of those who have identified themselves 
with Great Branches of Industry and the Rise of Localities 
now famous; or of those who, in some decisive manner, 
helped to improve our Social Condition and develope the 
Resources of the Empire. These Papers will appear at in- 
tervals in the pages of LonDoN Soctery. 


























‘EISURE MOMENTS of a HARD- 


4 WORKER.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Soctery. 
No. I. on February 1. tichly Illustrated. 


THE ART of EXTINGUISHING 

BORES.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Soctety. No, I. on February |. 
One Shilling 


OUSEKEEPING in BELGRAVIA. 
—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a new 
Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of 
telaxation. No I. _ on February 1. Richly I'lustrated. 


A WIFE AND A FORTUNE: How 
I gained the one and fell into the other.—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpon Sociery. No. I. on February !. Richly 
I}lustrated. Loy SS et tn a eee 
HE ANATOMY of DISCONTENT. 
See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine—Lonvon Society. No. I.on Feb. 1. One Shilling. 


LUB-LIFE AND CLUB-MEN.— 

See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New 
Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours 
of Relaxation. No. I. on February I. Richly Illustrated. 
Office: 49, Fleet-street, E C. 


TABLE TALK—LETTER-WRITERS 
and Diary Keepers.—See Early numbers of Lonpon 
Socrety. No. 1. on February 1. Richly Iliustrated. 


RIGHTON BELLES.—See Early 


Numbers of the New Iilustrated Monthly Magazine— 
Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. One Shilling. 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. 
 ® See Early Numbers of Lonpon Soctety, a New 
Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours 
of Relaxation. No. I. on February L Richly [lustrated 
HAT CAN BE DONE IN A DAY. 


See Early Numbers of the New Iilustrated Monthly 
Magazine—Lonpon Society. No.I.en Feb. 1. One Shilling. 


YINGULAR FAMILY CHRONICLES. 
See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. No. I. on 
February 1. Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Karly | 


Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New Magazine of | 


SOCIETY : 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIGHT AND AMUSING LITERATURE, FOR THE HOURS 


AXATION. 


3iography and Anecdote of Social Celebrities ; Table Talk; Observations of Life and Manners; 
Reminiscences of Distinguished Leaders of Society; the Romance of London Localities 83 Leaves from the History of 
Old English Families; Original Contributions to Social Amusement; Popular Studies—Literary, Critical, Artistic, 


Questions of Domestic Interest and Topics of the Day. 


The FIRST NUMBER will appear on FEBRUARY 1, 1862. 


All Literary and Artistic Communicat 


ions should be addressed to the Editor. 


SOCIETY.—Sce Early | 


HE DRAWING-ROOM and the 
| CONSERVATORY: their Ornaments and Accessories, 
| —See Early Nos. of Lonpon Society, a New Magazine of 
Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. 
No. L. on Feb. J. Richly Iilustrated. 


| | STROLL in the PARK.—See Early 


4 Numbers of Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1, 
Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, Fleet-street, E.C 


O, VALENTINE, and TELL MY 
STORY.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. 
One Shilling. 
YICTURES of SOCIETY from 
ENGLISH CLASSICS.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
Socrery. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


MHE DAZZLED BACHELOR.—See 

Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
| zine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. One 
Shilling. i 


i ALF HOURS WITH QUIET. MEN. 
—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New 

Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours 

of R elaxation. No. L. on February |. Richly Illustrated. 


RYE [NING AMUSEMENTS. — See 
No. L on Feb- 


4 Early Numbers of LoNDoN Soctery. 
QUIET 


ruary 1, Richly Illustrated. 
RUBBER.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated 


‘OCIAL BYPLAY: A 
Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. 
One Shilling. 


{SOP in PICCADILLY.—See Early 
L Numbers of Lonpon Sociery, a New Magazine of 
Light and Amusing Literature for the Honrs of Relaxation. 
No. I. on February | 1. Richly I/lustrated. 


pate RFAMILIAS READING 


“THE TIMES.”—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 


Society. © No. I. on February 1 

\ HAT BEFEL a CERTAIN 
FAMILY in PARK-LANE.—See Early Numbers of 

the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrery. 

No. I. on February 1. One Shilling. Office: 49, Fleet- 


street, E.C. 

BALL-ROOM SKETCHES: THE 
SILENT LOVER.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 

Society, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Litera- 

ture for the Hours of Relaxation. No. I. on February 1. 

Richly Illustrated. 


‘HE BELLES of the 1 





_ Richly Ilustrated. 





LONDON 
SEASON.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. 
No. I. on February l. tichly Illustrated. 


EST-END  LIFE.—See Early 
Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 
ba Society. No. I.on February 1. One Shilling. 


S IT FRIENDSHIP ? IS IT LOVE? 
—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New Maga- 


zine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of 
Relaxation. No.I. on February |. Richly I!!ustrated. 


HE STORY of an ENGLISH 


MANSION.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Svuctery. 
No. I. on February 1. Richly I'lustrated. 


LADY’S DRESS: HINTS on the 
4 HARMONY of COLOUR.—See Early Number of the 


New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpown Soctety. No. 1. 
on February 1. One Shilling. Office, 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


JOSSIP ABOUT LUCKin FAMILIES. 

See Early Numbers of Lonpon Soctety, a New Maga- 

zine of Light and Amusing Literature tor the Hours of 
Relaxation. No.1 on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


ONDON BIOGRAPHIES— 

A London Architect—Sir Christopher Wren. 
A London Engineer—Sir Hugh Myddleton. 
A London Lord Mayor—Sir Richard Whittington. 
A London Demagogue—John Wilkes. 
A London Man of Letters—Horace Walpole. 
London Physicians. 

_W ill appear at intervals in the pages of LonDoNn SocteTY. 


YURIOSITIES of MONEY-MAKING: 
1.—The Money Itself. 
If.—The People who Help to take care of it. 
Ii1I.—The People who Specula‘e upon it. 
IV.—The People who Enjoy it. 
V.—Science and Ski!l Earning Money; 
VI.—The Art of Inducing People to Spend it. 
VIL.—The Methods of Holding it Fast. 
These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of 
Lonpon Society. 











Horniman’s Agents in every Town. 


OFFICE: 


49, FLEET 


STREET, E.C. 
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THE CRITIC. 





[Dxc. 28, 1861. 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical mast be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 28th, and BILLS by the 30th instant. 

JouHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, Na. 
CCXXXIIT. ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS in- 
tended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 
Publishers immediately. 
London: Loneman and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY 1862. No. DLY. Price 2s. ¢d. 
CONTENTS : 
Wassail: a Christmas Story.—Part IT. 
J. W. M. Turner, R.A. 
Captain Clutterbnck’s Champagne: a West Indian Remi- 
niscence.—Part IV. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: the Doctor's Family.—Conclusion. 
The Poor and their Public Schools: the New Minute. 
Canada—Onr Frozen Frontier. (With a Map.) 
The Convulsions of America. 
The Prince Consort. 











On January Ist will be published, 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. No. XLI JANUARY 1862. 
CONTENTS. 
Law in and for India. 
The Dramatic Poetry of Oehlenschliager. 
The Religious Heresies of the Working Classes. 
Income-Tax Reform. 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier. 

On Translating Homer. 

Popular Education in Prussia. 

The American Belligerents: Rights of Neutrals. 
The Late Prince Consort. 

Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology and Philosophy; 
2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels; 3. Science; 4. History 
and Biography ; 5. Belles Lettres. 

London: GEORGE MANWARING (successor to John Chapman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


90 a SA 90 pO 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND CRITICAL _ 
REVIEW. 








On the Ist of January will be published, price One Shilling, 
he First Number of 


t 
HE PLANET, to be continued Monthly. 
Conducted by THOMAS M‘NICOLL, 
CONTENTS OF_NO. I. : 
1. Preamble. = 
2. sthetics ond Religion. 
8. The Negro Woman. From the Geman. 
4. A Chapter in Cornish Life. 
5. The Education Controversy. 
6. Two Old Stories. 
7. Handbook of the English Tongue. 
Conversation and Talk. 
9. Thornbury’s Life of Turner. 
10. Tannhiuser. 
11. The Internationai Exhibition. 
GROOMRBBIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 
NEW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE, 
On January Ist, 82 pages. large S8vo, double columns. 
HE NORTHERN MONTHLY, No. T.: 
a Magazine of Religion, Literature, Science, and Art. 
CONTENTS : 
The Education Question. 
Sophisms about “ Progress.” 
A Story of To-Day. 
Conventionalism. 
Time's Heusehold. 
From Church to Church. 
Expositions of Great Pictures:—No. 1. Raphael's Trans- 
figuration. 
Lounging in an Old Library. 
The Last Appeal. 
Reviews: Missionary Intelligence: Survey of Books of 
the Month. 
London: Kent and Co. Manchester; DuNNILL, PALMER, 
and Co, Edinburgh: MacLaren. 


©; 











MHE RURAL ALMANAC and Sportsman’s 
Calendar. 16 Illustrations. Price 1s., or a copy post 
free for fourteen stamps.—FIELD Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 


HE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDER and 
Rural Almanac. 16 Illustrations. Price 1s., or a copy 
post free for fourteen stamps.—FIELD Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 


“MN HE FIELD” ALMANAC and 


Illustrated Calendar. 16 large Woodcuts. Price 1s., or 
a copy in return for fourteen stamps. 
___Fietp Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 0 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS VOLUME FOR LADIES. 
Extra cloth gilt, price 4s 


rPPHE WHAT-NOT; or, LADIES HANDY 
ne 


BOOK. 
__ London: Wa. Kent and Co,, and all Booksdllers, 
HE LAMENTED PRINCE CONSORT. 
A MEMOIR of his LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS, by 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., with a finely engraved Steel-plate 
Portrait, will be published in a few days. 
___Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


FOR MAGISTRATES. 


HE NEW PRACTICE of 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with the necessary Forms, 
&c. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. Second 
Edition. Price 12s. cloth. 
Law Times Orricer, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


HE SECOND EDITION of the 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the LAW. of 
EVIDENCE, adapted for Students, for Magistrates, and for 
Schools, &c. By E. POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of * The Law of Inland Carriers,"’ &c. Price 12s. 
Law TIMEs Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Now ready, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 14s..6d. half bound, 


15s. 6d. bound. 
+ r 
PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES 
of 1861, comprising all the Statutes of Last Session, 
that can be required by the Practioner, in a small volume for 
the pocket or bag, with explanatory notes and a very copious 
index. By WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
N.B. This series has been issued since 1849. 
The present volume will contain the following statutes 
among others: 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency. | Marine Store Dealers. 
Criminal Law Consolidation | [rremovable Poor. 
(Seven Statntes). Turnpikes. 
Post-office Savings’ Ranks. Municipal Corporations. 
Wills of British Subjects | Copyricht of Designs. 
Abroad. | Local Government, 
Income-tax, Excise and cus- | Vaccination, 
8. | Oaths Relief, &c., &c., 














NEW WORKS. 


——_—__4—___-_—_ 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by HENRY 
REEVE, Esq. New Edition, with an Introductory Notice by 
the Translator. 2 vols. 8vo. (Early in January. 


9 

ECTURES on the SCIENCE of 

LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of 

Great Britain. By MAX MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. New Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s, 


3. 
GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and 
SYRIAN SHRINES; including some stay in the 
Lebanon, at Paluiyra, and in Western Turkey. By EMILY 
A. BEAUFORT. New Edition; with numerous Illustrations 
anda Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. (On Thursday next. 


4. 
HE CHASE of the WILD RED 
DEER in the COUNTIES of DEVON and SOMERSET. 
By CHARLES PALK COLLYNS, Esq., of Dulverton. With 
numerous [llustrations. Square crown 8vo. price 16s. 
(On Thursday next. 


5. 
FOREST CREATURES. By Caarues 
BONER, Author of Chamois Hunting in the Moun- 
tains of Bavaria, &c. With 18 Illustrations from Drawings 
by G. Hammer. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


6. 
ERLEPSCH’S SKETCHES of LIFE 
and NATURE in the ALPS. Translated by the Rev. 
LESLIE STEPHENS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. With 17 Illustrations from Designs by 
E, RITTMEYER. 8vo. 15s. 


a 
HE CITY of the SAINTS; and 
ACROSS the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA. 
By RICHARD F. BURTON, Author of a Pilgrimage to 
Medina and Mecca, &. With a Map and 18 Illustrations. 
8yo. 18s. 


8 
KETCHES of the NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of CEYLON: With Narratives, Anecdotes, &c., 
and a Monograph of the Elephant. By Sir J. EMERSON 
TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D., &e. With 82 Illustrations. Post 
Rvo. 12s. Od. 


9. 
ARRATIVE of the CHINA WAR 
1 of 1860. By Lieut.-Col. G. J. WOLSELEY, 90th Light 
Infantry. With a Portrait of Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Hope Grant, 
G.C.B. 8vo0. 10s, 6d. 
10 


RSULA: a Tale of Country Life. 


New Edition, in One Volume, completing the cheap 
and uniform Edition of the Stories and Tales by the Author 
of Amy Herbert. Crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 

[On January 9, 


11. 
HE ROMANCE of a DULL LIFE. 


By the Author of Morning Clouds and the Afternoon of 
Life. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

“This is a novel standing | of the latter authoress. Apart 
somewhere between those of|from this, there is a great 
Miss Austen and thoseof Miss | deal of the same descriptive 
Bronté. It has affinities with | power, the same picturesque 
each of the schools which | style, which may be found in 
they represent. The treat- | ‘ Jane Eyre.’ 
ment of the central figure is} Saturday Review. 

a good deal after the manner | . 


12. 
HE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 
WAR, from the Histories of Herodotus. By the Rev. 
GEORGE W. COX, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity Coll., 
Oxford ; Author of Tales from Greek Mythology. With 12 
Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


13. 
JOHN ROGERS, the Compiler of the 
e 


First Authorised English Bible; the Pioneer of the Eng- 
lish Reformation; and its First Martyr. By JOSEPH 
LEMUEL CHESTER. With a Portrait and 5 Illustrations. 
8vo. lds. : 


14. 
YMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA : 


Psalms and Hymns for the Christian Seasons. Selected 
and Contributed by Philhymnic Friends; and Edited by 
BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., Prebendary of Lich- 
field, = (Jn the press. 

15. 
HE ILIAD of HOMER, translated 
into English Hexameters. By J. HENRY DART, M.A., 


of Exeter College, Oxford; Author of Zhe Exile of St. 
Helena, Newdigate, 1838. Square crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


16. 
ORTELLING WEATHER; or, a 
Description of a newly-discovered Lunar Weather 
System. By S. M. SAXBY, R.N., Principal Instructor of 
Naval Engineers, H.M. Steam Reserve. l6mo. Is. 





London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 





tom 
Law Tres Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, WC. 


and ROBERTS. 





Price Three Shiilings.; 
ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION. 


FIVE CHRISTMAS POEMS., . By 
GAGE EARLE FREEMAN, M.A. (“ Peregrine’’), 
London: LONGMAN, | GREEN, LonGMAN, and RoBERtTs. 


NOW READY, GIFT BOOK FOR 1862. 
Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, rich mauve and gold, illuminated 
title-page, price 5s. 
ROSEDALE ; or, the DESERTED MANOR 
HOUSE. By Miss E. M. STEWART. 
BERNARD DOUGLAS, 145, Fleet-street. 








Now ready, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d,, cloth, 
DIPUS on the SPHINX of the 
4 NINETEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico-Polemical 
isnt A manne By an OLD-CLOTHES PHILO- 
London: G. MaNwakiNe, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d., cloth antique. 
ROMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 
and MEDLEVAL FRANCE, Done into English. By 
ALEXANDER VANCE. 
London: G. MANWARLNG, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Just Completed, 
BAGSTER'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
HE WORLD’S HISTORY from the 
CREATION to the ACCESSION of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Complete in Seven Volumes. With Coloured Map and Iilus- 


trations. Bound handsomely in haif-morocco. Price 27. 2s, 
London: SAMUEL BaGsTER and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





Demy 24mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
ROWN'’S (Rev. John) CONCORDANCE 
TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 
WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London. 


BONNYCASTLE’S ALGEBRA. 
12mo. roan, 3s. 6d. 


A N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA, 
designed for the use of Colleges and Schools, by JOHN 
BONNYCASTLE and the Rev. E. C. TYSON, M.A. A new 
edition, improved by Dr. RUTHERFORD, F.R.A.S. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
Royal 18mo. cloth, pe 4s, 
With a Portrait of the Author, and Four highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS on LIFE, DEATH, 
and IMMORTALITY: andea Paraphrase on part of 
the Book of Job. By the Rev. EDWARD YOUNG, LL.D. 
Revised and Collated with the Early Quarto Editions. With 
a Lifeby Dr. DORAN; and Notes by JAMES NICHOLS. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
Iltustrated by JoHN GILBERT, JoHN HARVEY, and others, 
12mo. roan, price 4s. 6d. 


ISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

QUESTIONS, for the use of Young People, &c. Edited 

by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT and J. GUY. Brought down to 

the lamented death of the Prince Consort. 

This edition is the only one which contains the portrait of 

Miss Mangnall, copied by permission of the Family. 
London: WILLIAM Trae. Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


A SERIES OF 


FE Ss4xs ON PREACHING AND 


COMPOSITION, 


and 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF 
SERMONS, 
For the Use of the Clergy, will be given in the cheap weekly 
issue of the CLERICAL JOURNAL, to be commenced on Thurs- 
day, the 9th of January next, and continued on each subse- 
quent Thursday. Numerous other new features will be in- 
troduced, and THE PRICE OF THE CLERICAL JOURNAL 
WILL BE REDUCED TO THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 
Extract from the Editor’s Address. 

* Some new features will be given to the Journal, but we 
will only now refer to one. which we hope will prove as really 
useful as we believe it will be satisfactory to our supporters. 
We intend to begin the New Year with a series of papers on 
Preaching and the Composition of Sermons, to be executed 
with the utmost care. and as the result of long experience in all 
that concerns the Pulpit. For the last year or two, the clergy 
have had to endure much banter, much false criticism, and 
much unjust aspersion, both as regards their mental fitness 
for the work of preaching, and their mode of performing it. 
We have always indignantly repeiled these charges, because 
conscious of their exaggeration or their falseness. It is not, 
therefore, because we have any sympathy with publicclamour 
on these topics that we shall attempt to aid our brethren in 
their arduous duties, We believe that the Pulpit of the Church 
of England successfully competes with that of any body of 
Christians in the world; and not the less surely because it ha 
pily avoldstiere appeals to men’s passions, or to matters of on. 
popular interest and excitement. But, in saying this, we fally 
admit, as all our brethren will, the need of improvement, and 
the duty of trying to.accomplish it. We should like for every 
clergyman to write his’ own sermons, and to deliver them 
with comfort to himself and so as to edify his congregation, 
and we believe that much can be done to secure this, by 
various aids which experience and observation can supply. 
With the permission of our readers we will give our best 
efforts to aidthem in their public labours, beth by general 
advice on public speaking, and on the composition of sermons. 
We propose to give, weekly, original s\etches of sermons, 
with some new features of practical utility; adapted chiefly 
to draw on the clergy to write theic own discourses, but also 
to aid those who, from various Causes, cannot always do 80. 
The plans will be so full th¢ the can be easily preached from 
by extempore speakers, Or filled up by those who read in the 
pulpit. Por the first year they will be taken from some part 
of the services fer the Sunday after the number of the Journal 
in which they appear; not only from the Epistle and Gospel, 
put also from the Collect, the historical facts connected with 
the day, the Psalms, and the Lessons We are sanguine in 
our hopes of doing good service to our brethren and the 
Church by the arranzements we have made, and they may 
rely on no sketch of asermon being given which has ever 
before been published. T'wo sketches will appear every week. 

A fuller prospectus of the cheap weekly issue of the 

CienicaL Journal may be had on application, 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellingten-street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 
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There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 


